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CULTURE, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


BY RALPH LINTON 
( umbia l wvel 


AL investigators of personality phenomena recognize the 


necessity of studying the individual in relation to his 
vironment. Most of them also recognize that in the analysis 
f this environment the concepts of culture and of society are 
tentially useful. The concepts in question, however, have been 
eloped by sciences not primarily interested in the problems of 
rsonality, with the result that these concepts are rarely pre 
ted in a form which will make them readily available to the 
chologist. The present paper is an attempt to make such a 
sentation and to indicate some of the more obvious relations 
ting between the individual and his society and culture. 
Che fact that the individual is our focus of interest makes it 
ritimate to ignore some of the wider implications of the term 
ture. The thing which influences any given person is not 
lture in general but a particular culture; one of the many 
lependent, internally organized units of which the total cul 
of mankind is composed. In exceptional cases an individual 
be brought into close and prolonged contact with two 
ltures in the course of his life, as when a Hindu becomes a 
mber of an American community; but such situations are rare 
| always produce some maladjustment. Most people spend 
ir lives as members of a single society and participate in a 
gle culture. Their contacts with other cultures, if they occur 
ill, are too brief and sporadic to exert any significant influence 
| their personalities. 
\ culture, as distinct from culture in general, may be defined 
the sum total of the behavior patterns, attitudes and values 
ired and transmitted by the members of a given society. As 
shall see later, not all these elements are ever shared or trans 


mitted by all the society’s component individuals. Yet the sum 


tal of these behavior patterns, etc., always presents a pattern of 


ganization. Cultures are configurations possessing form as 


wW¢ 


ll as content. The various behavior stereotypes within a given 
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ture exhibit a long series of mutual adaptations and functional 
dences, and their overt expressions are associated wit! 
particular situations in such a way as to prevent any high deg: 
of mutual interference. Such adjustments are readily arrived at 
| thods of trial and error. Forms of behavior are modifi 
rience until they become mutually compatible 
I cotyp 
\ vevel hibit patternings of a more fund 
» organize large areas of their « 
to certa dominant attitudes or valu 
organization will, of course, differ from o1 
to another and will also differ in the degree to which 
the culture fabric. Since the condition seems to 
be cor pal ible in many ways to that observable in the organ 
zati of personalities, the resemblance has led to a tentatiy 
characterization of particular cultures by such psychologi 
rms as paranoid, megalomaniac, introvert, extrovert, et 
Unfortunately, no general classification of cultures on this bas | 
will be possible until psychological terminology has been both 
clarifed and amplified. Under the present broad and somewhat 
vague concepts most cultures, like most personalities, must b 
onsidered mixed types or border-line cases. Not only are sucl 
rizations of cultures of little help in the understanding 
of the personalities of the individuals who participate in the 
culture, they may even introduce an unnecessary element of cor 
fusion. For this reason no attempt will be made to use them 1 
the present discussion. 
The individual is never familiar with the whole of the culture 
in which he participates nor conscious of it as a distinct entity 
He takes its attitudes and values and even its stereotypes for 
behavior completely for granted. On the rare occasions whi 
the need for justifying them presents itself he is prone to fall 
back on the convenient explanation that they are the inevitable 
results of “human nature.” The content and organization of 
a culture can be deduced only through observation of th 


behavior of the members of the particular society with which 

is associated. Behavior is used here in the broadest sense to 
include not only activities but also statements as to what consti 
tutes proper behavior under various circumstances, rationaliza 


tions of behavior, etc. The actual behavior observed will rarely 
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6 ever be identical for any two individuals or even for the sam 
i vidual on two occasions. The variations will tend, however. 
cluster about certain norms. The sum total of these norms. 
wether with their interrelations, is taken to constitute th 
ture of the society. 
[he norms are arrived at, admittedly, by a process of abstrac 
This fact at once raises the question as to whether cultures 
| nything more than constructs developed by the investigator, 
the problem of their reality is not important for the present 
ussion. Whether cultures exist or not, things happen as 
e igh they existed. The anthropologist’s concept of culture is 
oT is on a par with the physicist’s concept of the atom. Given 
™ viedge of the particular culture construct involved, it 
ua possible for the investigator to predict with a high 
of probability how most members of a society will behav: 
r most circumstances. The concept of culture is thus justi 
by its utility. It is the most eflicient tool so far developed 
| organization and comparison of data on the behavi 
| les of people living in organized groups 
While there may be some question as to the reality of « 
be none as to the reality of societies. Here agai 
g of interest to us is not society in general but specifi 
ng the units within which pa ular 1 luals | 
” d function. A society may be defined as a r] 
: s who have learned to live and work together. | 
| ioe vel ol our CONSCIOUS expe»rienc is th t nO 
1 work gang. Societies differ from mere agg 
‘ iduals in much the way that a team differs from 
) ymponent members of a society have developed mutual 
‘ ptations in their behavior and attitudes, making successful 
ration possible. The integration which results from tl 
~~ imstance, however, is of a rather superficial sort. The mutual 
| ons depend upon the capacity of individuals to learn and 
. n habits. The presence of such habits does not imply the 
nection of individuality. No matter how perfect a person’ 
training for social life, he remains a person, a distinct physical 
to : , ar : 
psychological entity with needs of his own and potentialities 
| r independent thought, feeling and action. This fact invali 
: dates all attempts to understand societies by reasoning from 
y 


inalogies with biological organisms. Although the members of 
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a society may participate in mass activities and even in mas 
emotions, the society as such has no capacity for volition whil 
thought remains a function of the individual. 

Although, under the definition given, a society will come int 
existence whenever any group of persons is brought into conta 
long enough for mutual adaptations in their behavior and att 
tudes to become established, most societies are continua pe! 
sisting far beyond the life span of any one individual. Suc! 
units perpetuate themselves at the physical level by physiologic 
means, i.c., their members breed. They perpetuate themsel\ 
at the organizational level by psychological means, by the trai: 
ing of new individuals to assume the functions of those who d: 
out. Every society, like a team, has a pattern of organizatio 
under which certain activities are assigned to certain individ 
or categories of individuals. The sum total of these activit 
insures the survival of the society by providing for the needs « 
its component members and for the training of replacement: 
Since these needs are individual, the pattern of organization mu 
include a long series of stereotypes for the exchange of servic 
and the division of the products of specialized work. Thus onl 
certain persons within the society will hunt or weave or mak 
charms, yet all its members will profit directly or indirectly fro: 
their activities. 

Within the mixed group of individuals of both sexes and al 
ages which composes the ordinary society there will be consid 
ible differences in potentialities for service to the group. Quit 
aside from individual inequalities in intelligence, strength, et 
whole categories of persons will have certain potentialities whic! 
those of other categories lack. Thus the child-bearing functio: 
vitally necessary to the perpetuation of the community, is limit 
by physiological factors to women within a particular age brac! 
Again, the young adult male has potentialities for food-getti: 
and defense which are quite lacking in the case of children or t! 
very old and even in the case of young adult women are limit 
by the exigencies of pregnancy and infant care. Any system of 
organization which failed to take these varying potentialities int 
account in its assignment of activities would be highly inefficient 
if not unworkable. Actually, the patterns of organization of all 
societies begin with the division of the entire group into certaii 
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nas yge-sex categories and the assignment of particular activities to 
' , 


ACI 


The absolute minimum for such differentiation seems to be 


int distinctions between infants, children before puberty, adult males, 
tac lult females and the old. Yet few if any societies stop there. 
att \ whole series of finer distinctions can be drawn even on the 
per sex basis, the commonest being those between boys and girls 
uc] nd between old men and old women. All sorts of other factors 
r n also be made the basis of category differentiation. Thus the 
l\ hole society may be divided into castes or classes of varying 
ul cial prestige, the fact of birth into one of these units influencing 

the categories through which the individual will subsequently 
10 ss. Again, primogeniture may be taken as a basis for differ 
lal ition, one series of places in the social system being assigned 


Idest children and another to the rest. The possibilities for 

Itiplying categories are almost infinite, yet it seems that in 

r delimitation the primary age-sex categories are rarely 
d. In view of the close correlation of such categories with 

Ld ysiological potentialities or limitations this situation becomes 
| te understandable. The woman of high caste is still a 

aK man, subject to the same physical disabilities as her low-caste 
Ol r. Although the two may be assigned to different categories 
the total system of organization, neither of them is likely to be 

al iped with the adult males of her particular caste. Needless 


say, the category system of a particular society can be 
Ht rmined only by observation. 

These categories within the total society, as distinct from the 
ic] lividuals who belong to them at a given point in time, might 
Ol | said to correspond roughly to the positions on a team, as 

inct from the men who happen to be playing in them in a 

ticular match. In the organization of the society certain 

tivities and even attitudes are ascribed to the members of each 

| gory together with patterns for their behavior toward the 
mbers of each of the other categories in general. Thus young 

ol ! lult males will be expected to obtain certain sorts of food or 
raw materials, carry on certain manufactories, be courageous, 

They will also be expected to treat all old men, or young 

all women or children in certain ways quite irrespective of whether 


these persons are known to them individually. In our own 
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society the well-trained young man gives up his seat to an old 
woman whether he has ever met her or not. Category member: 
ship thus places the individual with relation to the total activity 
of his society and with relation to those members of it with who 

he has no personal t1es. 

In addition to this category organization, all normal societi 
include units of a quite different type, i.e., families. The vari 
ations of family organization in various societies have bec 
studied intensively by anthropologists, and the range is amazingly) 
wide. All these variations, however, represent the elaboration of 
the potentialities for organization afforded by certain simple, 
physiologically determined factors common to the whole of man 
kind. Among these are the tendency for adults of opposite se: 
to form fairly permanent unions, the Jong period of dependency 
of the human child, and the tendency of young individual 
reared in close and constant contact to develop bonds of affectio: 
on an asexual basis together with mutual adjustments in behavior 
The nucleus of the ideal family in all societies consists of a small 
closely organized group of adults and children of both sex 
Its primary function is the care and training of the childret 
although a great variety of other functions may be superimposed 
upon this foundation. In particular, the family everywher 
tends to be an economic unit for both production and consumy 
tion, one which supplies most of its own needs. The adult 
which compose its core may be either spouses or siblings, but 
either case their economic interdependence is a strong factor it 
insuring the continuity of their association. In all societies ther 
is also some recognition of ties, established on the basis of either 
blood relationship or marriage, with a series of persons outsid 
the immediate, constantly functional family group. Our ow 
recognition of cousins or parents-in-law would be a case in point 
The nuclear family and its relatives thus form a grouping whicl 
cuts across the whole series of a society’s age-sex categories 
While membership in a category establishes the individual’s post 
tion wit! 
family establishes it with relation to a particular series of othe: 


1 relation to his society in general, membership in a 
individuals. 

The reciprocal rights, duties and even attitudes of persons 
standing in various family relationships are always quite as clearly 
defined as those for persons standing in various category relation 
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ps. Given a knowledge of the individual’s family and cate 
pr sitions, it becomes possible for the other members of the 
ciety to forecast, within fairly narrow limits, how he will 
have under most circumstances. Without such predictability 
f behavior it would be extremely difficult if not impossible for 
society to function as a cooperative unit. Since the individual 
ilways has to learn the behavior and attitudes appropriate to him 
the various family and category positions which he will occupy 
the course of his life, the determination of these by factors 
tainable from the moment of his birth is a great aid in his 
lization. The older individuals with whom he is in contact 
foresee what the later demands upon him will be and train 
n accordingly. 
| recognize that the concept of society which has just been 
ted will not be acceptable to all social scientists. It will 


ibly evoke protests from those who regard societies as some 


i 


mystic entities into which the individual is completely 


rb d. It may also evoke protests from those whos experi 


has been limited to our own society, on the ground that it 

o rigid and schematic, denying the individual his just dues. 
will admit at once that there are technica! difficulties in apply 
this approach to our own society at this particular point in 
history; yet I believe that these difficulties are not insurmount 
Although our own system of categories and family rela 
nships has become somewhat blurred, because of the rapid 
nges in all our behavior patterns which are now under way, 
system is still recognizable. In spite of our widely advertised 
Ith of individual opportunity, the environment of tl 


We average 
dividual is still dominated by his place in the social 
vance most clearly marked during his early formati 
riod. 
[t can be seen from the foregoing discussions that the concepts 
ociety and of culture relate to phenomena of different orders. 
\ society is an organized aggregation of persons, a culture an 
organized aggregation of ideas and attitudes. That the two 
oncepts have so frequently been confused is due to the close 
ind dynamic interrelations existing between any given society 
d its culture. Culture dominates the relations of the society 
with its physical environment. The potentialities of this environ- 


ment for aid or injury to the human group depend upon the 
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interaction of its absolute qualities, the interaction of such thing 
as the raw materials present, temperature ranges, rain fall, et 
with the group’s culturally established techniques for exploitin, 
the environment and for mitigating its more extreme rigor 
Thus the potentialities of a given Arctic environment would | 
totally different for a tribe of Eskimos and for a colony of inex 
perienced Europeans. Actually, the immediate physical enviro: 
ment of any society is always made up very largely of thing 
which have been manufactured or at least modified along cul 
turally indicated lines. This environment bears very much tl 


same relation to nature in the raw that a chair bears to the tr 


from whose wood it was made. Even the emotional effects of 


various environmental elements upon a society’s members depet 


ly upon culturally established associations. Hallowel 


very larg 
has shown that the modern Canadian Indians are very little wo 
ried by such potentially dangerous animals as bears and woly 
but have a terror of frogs and the harmless local snakes.’ Aga 
Europeans and Polynesians derive an aesthetic satisfaction frot 
looking at flowers, while such practices evoke no emotiona 
response from Malagasy or from the members of some America 
Indian tribes. 

Culture also exerts a strong influence on the interaction of 
society’s members. The existence of the society as such depend 
upon the recognition of a particular system of categories, famil 
relationships and stereotypes for the behavior and attitudes appro 
priate to them. This system is an integral part of the society 
culture. Its elements are functionally interdependent not only 
with each other but also with the larger culture configuratior 
Thus the patterns for the interactions of individuals in different 
categories will be adjusted to the culture’s techniques for ec 
nomic production, its concepts of the supernatural, its system of 
interests and values, and so on. The actual behavior of individ 
uals toward each other will, of course, derive from a combinatio1 
of these stereotypes with certain non-cultural factors—.e., th 
temperaments and emotional reactions toward each other of th« 
people involved—but in most situations the cultural factors will 
be dominant. Thus in our own society the interactions of any 


employer and any employee will usually adhere to the stereotypes 


1 Hallowell, A. I.. Fear and anxicty as cultural and individual variables in a primi 
ty, |. Soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 27-32. 
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such a relationship even to the point of initial attitudes of 
tual hostility and distrust. 
We may sum up the relation of culture to society if we say that 
lture insures the existence and continuity of society by provid 
g the society's members with adequate techniques for group 
ing and for the satisfaction of their individual wants. Con 
ly, the members of the society perpetuate the culture by 
ining each succeeding generation to its behavior patterns and 
The society as a whole interacts with the culture as a 
le, the two being coexistent continua. In the course of their 


ory both may experience profound changes in content and 


in organization, but as long as either persists, the other will 


[he next step is to see where the individual fits into this 


ture. Like society and culture, he is a continuum, but one 


crinog 
LAL 


continuum extends in both directions far beyond the 


over a relatively short time interval. The social 


1 


f period of his participation in it. In the course of his life he 
s through a series of positions within the formal structure 
ociety. With regard to a few of these he may exercise 


measure of choice, but from the moment of his birth most 


hem are predestined by circumstances over which he has no 
rol. While a certain series of positions are pres¢ ribed or at 

t made possible for him, other positions are as definitely closed 
him. Thus in most societies a woman can never become a 
leader, no matter what her personal abilities. In the course 

life the individual also learns and expresses in his behavior 
elements of his society’s culture, but he never becomes 

iliar with its total content. What part of the culture he 
will be determined primarily by the training he has 

1. The latter, in turn, in so far as it is conscious or pur 

ful, will be directed toward fitting him for adequate per 
mance in the social positions which he must or may occupy 1n 
course of a normal existence. Atypical individuals may, of 
uurse, extend their knowledge of the culture somewhat beyond 
prescribed minimum, but to do so is a work of superero 
gation. The average individual’s participation in the culture of 
his group is a function of the series of positions within the social 
system which he has occupied or expects to occupy. Similarly, 
it any given point in time the demands which the society makes 
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upon him and the rights which it accords him are functions of 
his current position in the social system. In brief, it is the ind 
vidual’s place in society which is the dominant factor in dete: 
mining his relation to culture as regards both knowledge and 
behavior. 

Failure to realize that no individual is a complete participant 
in the culture of his group has been one of the main bars to the 
successful application of the concept of culture to personality 
studies. Most of the investigators who have tried to apply it hay 
begun with two misconceptions which rendered all further worl 
abortive. They have assumed, first, that culture offers a uniforn 
background against which all members of the society may b 
described and compared and, second, that the particular systen 
of attitudes and values which dominates the total culture cor 
figuration similarly dominates the personalities and behavior 
all normal members of the society. How incorrect these assump 
tions may be can be shown by a brief analysis of Comancl 
society and culture. 

The dominant interest of Comanche culture was war, 
highest values attached to individual initiative, aggression at 
competition for war honors. The expression of these values 
direct action, however, was ascribed to only one category of ind 
viduals within the total society: men between approximatel) 
twenty and forty-five years of age. Such expressions wet 
tolerated, within limits, in boys but not old men. In order t 
receive social approval, the old man must not only refrain from 
aggressive and competitive behavior himself but must attempt 
mitigate it in others. As soon as he passed military age, he wa 
expected to become an arbitrator, working in the cause of pea 
even at the cost of his own dignity. A man who was reluctat 
to accept this new role soon became suspect of malevolent magi 
and was not infrequently killed by the relatives of someone who: 
he was thought to have bewitched. Aggressive or competiti 
behavior on the part of women was also frowned upon. \ 
plural wives they were expected to live and work togeth« 
amicably and to be completely submissive to their husbands 
Direct, St cially approved expression of this culture’s dominant 
values was thus limited to a small, clearly defined segment of th 
total society. An individual whose personality characteristics 
made such expressions congenial would be well adjusted as 
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er of this particular social category but badly adjusted as a 
r of any other. Actually, we find that great warriors 


irely successful or happy old men, while, conversely, th 


men who received the honored office of band chief were 
| 


individuals who had been failures in younger life. As 
women, the same sort of aggressive personality which 
man a success in youth would expose a woman to frus 
nd repression at every stage of her career. At most sh¢ 

ve a certain vicarious satisfaction by identi ng het 


some man who Was able ic do the things which she 
an ; , P 11 ol ‘ 
do. The situation was not unlike that in « of our 
ge communities where, although football is a dominant 
| 7 } i | | 
of the student body, only a few individuals actually play 
the rest constitute a cheering section. 
first steps in applying the concept of culture to the study 
lividuals are, therefore, an analysis of the group’s social 
] -_ . ¢ tert . ‘ ‘ 
nd a breakdown of its total culture into the const 
nent y] } - te ] rath | > ty ' ' 
ments which are associated with the various positions 1n 
4 a & 1 
stem. These constellations will always show some ove: 


in content and a fairly high degree of mutual adjust 


ind 


t. but none of them will include the whole of the culture’s 


Such linked positions and constellations are the nearest 


ach to constants to be found within the fluid cultural-social 


nal continuum. They are, of course, subject to change in 


urse of the group’s history, but under normal conditions 
rate of change is slow enough to be ignored in investiga- 


of the individual. When his past and present relations to 


m have been ascertained, it becomes possible to delimit a larg 


f the external factors operative in the shaping of his 


Ll 


nality and also in controlling his current behavior. Most 


positions in any social system are arranged in series 


ugh which the individual regularly passes. Each position 


the system is also, under normal conditions, occupied by 


ral individuals simultaneously. As a result, we have here a 
| basis for the use of the comparative method; a condition in 


ch one series of factors is held relatively constant so that w 


hope to ascertain the results of the variables which are 


nt in individual cases. The importance of this situation in 
ence which is debarred from the methods of laboratory 
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Even after such constants have been established, the number 
of variables which must be taken into account in comparativ: 
studies remains very large. No two individuals are exactly alike 
in their physiological equipment or, consequently, in thei: 
potentialities for interaction with a given environment. Mor« 
over, no two individuals ever have identical environments. Seen 
from his own point of view, the setting of the individual consist 
not of abstract cultural patterns and social relationships but of 
concrete things and people. The differences between things of 
the same general sort, say two axes or two chairs, probably ar 
not of great importance from the point of view of their effect: 
on personality. The differences between people standing in th 
same formal social relationships to the individuals investigated, 
for example the differences between a series of fathers, certainly 
are of importance. Although the culture provides patterns for 
the interaction, in most situations, of persons occupying th 
various positions in the social system, these patterns always leave 
room for a good deal of variation in practice. The actual 
behavior of a father toward his son will be a function not only of 
the culture patterns but also of the father’s temperament and of 
the attitudes between father and son which have been developed 
through previous experience. Thus the pattern may requir¢ 
that the father punish his son for a certain offense in a certain 
way, but whether the punishment is as light as possible or as 
heavy as possible, administered with regret or obvious enjoy 
ment, will depend on non-cultural factors. 

In general it seems that the closer and more continuous the 
relations between individuals, the greater the influence of these 
non-cultural factors relative to the social and cultural ones. The 
old servant often comes to dominate his employer even though 
both maintain, in public, the culture patterns for the master 
servant relationship. The social contacts of the child are largely 
of this close, highly individualized sort, and the qualities of the 
people with whom he is associated are certainly of great impor- 
tance in shaping his personality. Whether their effect is greater 
or less than that of the formal patterns of his society’s culture is 
a question which we cannot at present answer. We can, how- 
ever, go far toward answering it when we have a series of studies 
of individuals for whom the formal social-cultural factors can be 
held constant. 
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THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


BY ROBERT P. CASEY 
Brown Univer 


Amonc the various ramifications of psychoanalytic theory, a 
A novel approach to the study of religion has been by no 
ns the least significant. With the emergence of Freud's 
nking from the phase of loosely connected but consistent 
lection on various aspects of mental disease to a broader view 
the foundations of psychic life in the Introductory Lectures, 
possibility was opened for the application of psychoanalysis 
ultural phenomena, and in subsequent years both Freud and 
disciples have divided their attention between the clinical 
social fields. The recognition of this dual task, implicit in 
variety of themes treated in even the early psychoanalytic 
rature, was explicit in the founding of two periodicals, Die 
rnationale Zeitschrift fiir arztliche Psychoanalyse and Imago, 
vhich the former was medical in scope, the latter designed for 
discussion of literary and social problems. 
the psychoanalytic study of religion Freud himself was 
racteristically the pioneer. His opinions are scattered through 
imber of his writings but appear most clearly in Totem und 
hu, Die Zukunft einer Illusion, Zwangshandlungen und 
ligionstibung, Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, and in a 
glected little essay, Ein religidses Erlebnis. All these works are 
sic in their way but do not exhaust Freud’s contribution to 
understanding of religion, for his studies of a more special 
| technical kind—e.g., Massenpsychologie und Ich-Analyse, 
Ich und das Es, his observations on the nature of anxiety in 
Hemmung, Symptom und Angst and elsewhere, and in the case 
idies, notably the analysis of littke Hans and of the wolf- 
contain significant implications which have in part been 
xploited by his followers, in part await detailed application to 
‘eligious phenomena. 

Totem und Tabu was the first considerable attempt to apply 
psychoanalytic insight to social phenomena. It established the 
parallelism between savage ways of thought, feeling, and behavior 
437 
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and those of neurotics living 1n more advanced civilization bu 
retreating before it to primitive and archaic techniques of life; 
and it showed the basis of the parallelism in the relatively sm 
advance from infantile interests and fixations. Specifically th 
book deals with the psychology of tabu as one kind of precip 
tation of infantile terrors and inhibitions. The tabooed perso 
or object is the screen on which is projected the original fi 
of authority and deprivation. The complement of such feat 
hate or, in more attenuated form, reverence accompanied by 
imperfectly veiled hostility. Every god has his devil. Follow 
ing a lead of Robertson Smith’s, Freud saw in certain totem 
customs—where the totem animal is regarded as the tribe’ 
mythical ancestor and is as a rule tabu to the hunter but o 
special occasions slaughtered and eaten—an indirect reflection of 


primitive family life. The primitive rights of the leader of th 


human horde, especially his rights over the women, prov 
irksome to the young males, who finally rebelled and killed their 
leader and ate him with a view to assimilating his strength and 


1 


privileges. In the background alike of savage custom and of 
his unflattering reconstruction of the primitive home, Freud saw 
the formation and operation of the CEdipus complex, that 
sinister and dramatic tension between age and youth over th 
retention and usurpation of the basic goods of life. The religiou 
means employed in this struggle by primitive man were con 
sistent with the child-like stage of his mental development, wher 
the make-believe is real and where play, the religious counterpart 
of which is cult, can change the world at will through the 
{llmacht der Gedanken. 

In Zwangshandlungen und Religionsiibungen Freud pursued 
this question of cultus further and pointed to the similarity 
between savage rites and obsessional behavior. This resemblanc 
applies not only to the form of rites but also to the attitude of 
internal compulsion and blind obedience to their set form, th 
logic of which, though real, is unconscious and hence concealed 
Such ceremonies are protective and power-creating devices fo 
the control of forces not merely outside but also within the pet 
sonality. The Allmacht der Gedanken must be maintained eve! 
against rivals of its own kind and the swing of the ambivalent 
pendulum concealed by a colorful show of distracting emotior 
Die Zukunft einer Illusion, Das Unbehagen in der Kultur 
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bu i, ] rel 
if n. The essential in these writings is the clear per 


n limited success with which man pursues the goal o 


tl adjustment to his environment. Religion is a 
1 the sense that it refuses to accept actual limitations and 
. to them with that modest circumspection which thi 
nd. A scientific colleague had written Freud 
escape an impression of wonderment and awe 
ct of nature and its secrets, “ein ozeanisches G 


is if adrift on a broad expanse of sea, where no 


m ; final and only a sense of vastness and majesty pt 


b 1 tartly disclaiming any experience of this emoti 
. : ‘ 1 { ] ls | 
1e survival of an infantile awe of the adult wor 


+] 


‘ +? —_ ] c 
c setting. In religion the forces of nature aré 





igidses Erlebnis deal with problems of conte mporary 


1 of luct of the desire to retain in the universe a homely and 


\ | to make them familiar and, what is more important 


1 


T them susceptible to familiar methods of influence an 


ind [he universe is, therefore, defined, in general, 

.) ts particular manifestations do not correspond 

h: wong the ablest Freudian students of religion ha 
th , Pfister, Rank, Reik, Jones, Alexander, and, more 1 
ou Fromm; though again a distinction must b 
O1 n works dealing directly with the subject | 

er which have an indirect but important bearing u 


ar ll Freud’s pupils Jung has probably evinced 


St sustained interest 1n religior Unfortunately n 


upon it dates from a period when he had ab 


1 an principles and attempted to construc ul 
rity phy and psychology, based partly on psychoanaly 


ne on considerati Ns of a widely different kind. 
, 


of 1, Jung’s thesis is this: in a g 
tl re Which give the clue to man’s con 
led religion is largely a spontaneous pro 
| 


for rded as a kind of lingua franca of human natu 


: —_ 
€1 s conflicts and their resolution (when resolution 1s poss! 


vel be stated and dealt with in its terms. The recurren 


ent y forms of certain functional deities, expiatory rites 


oO! re basically, certain typical feelings and attitudes 


A) ly to the source from which religion is derived but a 
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direction from which human nature is moving and the areas to 
which it remains enduringly oriented. That similar patterns 
recur in many religions, indicating important uniformities in th 
varieties of religious experience, was a view entirely congenial 
to the Freudian school. In the form implied in Jung’s early 
work, Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido, it represented an 
ingenious extension of Freud’s theory of symbolism in dreams 
and waking phantasies. But the schematization of the surfac 
phenomena of religion in a comprehensive theory of life has not 
proved acceptable to men whose noses were kept closer to the 
grindstone of clinical routine and whose views of religion as well 
as of other cultural phenomena were controlled by a mor 
rigorous and ruthless attempt to analyze human experience 1 
the concrete and exact pursuit of therapy. 

Oskar Pfister was a contemporary of Jung’s who was attracted 
to Freud’s views and combined their enthusiastic popularizatior 
with the work of a busy Protestant pastor in Zurich. He wrote 
a general introduction to psychoanalysis as well as several essays 
on religious psychology, among them a study of St. Paul and an 
illuminating discussion of glossolalia based on observation of a1 
actual case of speaking with tongues in a Swiss peasant girl 
His prin¢ ical service, however, was a prolonged study of religious 
persons who came to him for help and to whose problems he 
applied psychoanalytic insight and modified analytic treatment 
His work, therefore, on religious education, and on the place of 
religion among the causes and cures of religious people’s difh 
culties, possesses a peculiar value. Unlike the professional psy 
chiatrist, he was in touch with many problems not brought to a 
doctor’s ofhce and with many persons not amenable to conven 
tional observation and procedure. 

A brilliant but fugitive meteor in the Freudian firmament was 
Otto Rank. Originally trained as a business man, he became 
associated with Freud and enjoyed for a time his close personal 
friendship and warm professional admiration. His great work, 
Das Inzest-Motiv in Sage und Dichtung, is full of pregnant sug 
gestions for the understanding of unconscious motives in well 
known myths and folk tales, and his pamphlet in collaboration 
with H. Sachs, Psychoanalyse und die Geisteswissenschaften, a 
contribution of first-rate methodological importance to the study 
of religious fantasy and tradition. 
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Ch. Reik followed closely in Rank’s footsteps but extended his 
vestigation of religion over a much wider area. In a volume 
essays collected under the title Das Ritual he examined a 
imber of primitive survivals in the higher religions, explaining 
ir genesis in the operation of well-known unconscious motives 
which clinical experience had provided abundant proof and 
istration. In Der eigene und fremde Gott he showed how 
combined and confused attitudes of dependence and attrac 
, and of antagonism and revolt—displayed toward the parents 
nfancy and early childhood, and in later life toward figures 
parental or quasi-parental authority (called ambiva 


ssing 


ce in technical jargon)—are transferred to religion and dis 
yed in various kinds of piety. In Dogma und Zwangsidee 
pursued a suggestion of Freud’s to the effect that a significant 
lism exists between the grim persistence with which 
ideas are held and advanced by neurotics, and the atti 

ol faith in dogma, independent of evidence or logic, which 


haracteristic of some religious personalities. 


\lexander’s main contribution to religious psychology has been 
idy of the Buddhist goal of Nirvana. This he sees as an 


mpt to plunge the individual by artificial means into a phase 
xtreme regression, stripping the personality not only of the 
umbrance of existence but of actual experience, and return 
to the irresponsible calm of the intra-uterine stage of 
elopment. 

Among the younger Freudians Erich Fromm, who brought to 
hoanalysis a professional training 1n sociology, has inter 
d the evolution of religious thought as an interaction 

tween social forces and the deeper unconscious responses in 
individual. Pointing out correctly that the essence of 
choanalysis lies in its attempt to relate the individual to his 


¢ 


ial environment from its very earliest stages, he insists that 
| psychology must rest on an extension of the same principle 
the life of groups. “Die Methode der Anwendung det 
Psychoanalyse auf Gruppen kann keine andere sein. Auch dic 
meinsamen psychischen Haltungen der Angehorigen einer 


Gruppe sind nur zu verstehen auf den ihnen gemeinsamen 


Lebensschicksalen.” The corollary to this general statement is 


iat social institutions and movements of thought, will, or action, 


must like individuals be analyzed in close relation to their 
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yment and in terms of those unconscious motives and 
patterns which clinical investigation has brought to light. 

As an illustration of this method, Fromm has selected thx 

levelopment of speculation on the person of Christ. In his view 


the development of christological dogma was to a large degr 


lis oa r - t ' " . + > - " “.—f 
conditioned by the reaction of the masses to the social forces by 
which their life was dominated. At the beginning of th 


Christi in ¢eTra the | wer classes in Palestine were oppressed by al 


iristocratic and powerful middle class among their own peopl 
ind by the suppression and intrusive control of the Romar 
Empire within their gates. They reacted to this situation « 
by sporadic revolts and attempts at independence or by the pri 
jection of their hopes and fears in eschatological schemes and 
messianic expectations, in both of which impotent hate agains 
superior force and the desire to reverse the privileged role wer 
vital components. In the early stages of Christianity the majority 
of believers were proletarian. The emphatic non-resistance, th 
promised rewards of the poor, and disillusionment of the ric! 

the kingdom of heaven reveal their attitude toward the present 
ind their hopes for the future. On a deeper psychological level 
however, those resentments and aspirations became entangled 
with infantile conflicts with parallel structures, with the resul 
the two combine in the fantasy of Jesus the crucified Saviour 


1 adopted Son of God. Through identification with him th 


hostility against society—on the infantile level, the father—and 
7 


ndered by such hate can be indirectly) 


inevitable guilt eng 
and symbolically expressed and a_ psychological equilibriun 
mall tained 

With the expansion of Christianity over the gentile world nev 


classes of people with different social attitudes from those of t 


yppressed Palestinian peasant joined the church. The State w 
reconciled, and the religious community became a societ' 
brethren with a hierarchy corresponding roughly to the civ 
authority outside. Under these new conditions the notions of 


. 


the relations between Jesus and God the Father, still faithfully 
reflecting the unconscious popular apprehension of the relatior 
of t 
of eternal generation and of the identity of substance betweet 


he individual to society, changed accordingly. The doctrine 


the Father and Son expressed a sense of reconciliation and soll 


darity with the social order. The unconscious significance of th 
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ifixion was also modified, permitting not only an escape 
rh identification for the suflering masses, but also th 
Ol gladly accepted subordination to hi 

part ol the contented middle population, as Well as a 
guilt occasioned by overdetermined 


y the tyrannous upper classes. 


is unnecessary to follow Fromm in the expansion of his 


or to attempt detailed criticism of his sociological and 
rical premises. The value of his essay lies in the suggestiy 
to equate social with individual processes of development 


o interpret religious movements in social contexts with th 
| 1 1 
p of psychoanalytic insight into the unconscious motives of 
ior. The difficulties in such a procedure are obvious, es| 
| | , 7 ; 
when we consider the increase of variable and indetermi 


factors in the problem. This is, however, a difhculty be: 


ill sociological and historical work. In the long run and 


_ 


} 


jue care to its application, the addition Ol psychoana 
1 history 
 % 


) 


e and experience to the studv of socia 


assist its understanding. 
1930 one number of /mago, devoted entirely to the ps\ 
f religion, contained besides the essay of Fromm’s just 
med contributions by Miuller-Braunschweig on some 


ological characteristics of the belief in God, by Reik on 


prayer shawls and phylacteries, by G. Langer on Phy 
s, by I. F. Grant Duff on the visions of Ste. Teresa, tl 
Flower, by O. Marbeck on the feast of the Midinettes, and 
iew of recent literature by A. J. Storfer. 
brief and imperfect survey of psychoanalytic studies of 
n will give some idea of the breadth and depth of Freudian 
in the subject. Though it is impossible here even 
ze the conclusions of individual authors on the topi 
discussed, it may be well to characterize the literatu 
vhole and to estimate gains made and defects exhibit 
[hree main points emerge: 
) Granting the validity of psychoanalysis as a whole, religiot 
usly presents a rich field for the appl: 
spontaneous growth of much religion, the primitive char 
of its attitudes and emotions, its frequently successful 
lance of reason as a controlling element in life, and its pro 


tion of explanations and pictorial represent: 

























mptomatic of an area in human life in whi 


the deeper unconscious forces have free and powerful play. 


(2) The study of religion by psychoanalysis has so far b 
gh ul in pointi out many of the ways in wl 
l IS im 1 s { ¢ ir O} itive 11) the )| 

( uistorical problem has « 
by ol $1 ce of the facts or defec 
\ \ logy | . 1 and 

the | ry has frequently been not « 

| ltl ults obtained have h 

i] def i rtance. No one ca 
. ut a pec r run of ill luck has attended 
Il ho ily i ry rl ud Tote » Ht? 4 ] 

} t but a_ historical point of view, \ 
hased i large extent on the lamentably vulnerable anthropol 
of Robertson Smith, who believed that all primitive tribes had 
tendency to sacrifice and eat their grandfathers. Jones’ pay 
on | us psychology, in spite of much valuable insight, ¢ 
tain conclusions which a fuller knowledge and deeper sympat!l 


with the evidence would have precluded. Reik utilizes the 7 
mudic accusation that Mary had an affair with a Roman legionar 


tale by 


Fehlleistune (which unfortunately does not bear scrutiny whe 


to prove that Epiphanius betrayed his faith in th 


read in the context), and that an allusion to the tale is found 
the line of the medieval hymn Dies Irae which reads et Maria 
absolvisti, which refers to the pardon of Mary Magdalene, | 
which Reik sees as a gesture of Jesus to his Mother in pardo 
for the sins of her youth. 
(2) The third point is the failure of psychoanalysts to realiz 
as yet the full scope of religion as the instrument of the manifold 
unconscious motives. Even Freud can discuss religion in D 
Zukunft einer Illusion as if it consisted in the main of a singl 
experience, das ozeanische Gefihl, and a single complex of 
attitudes, the survival of the ambivalent feelings toward th 
father. | No psychoanalytic understanding of religion will | 
adequate that does not reckon with both the variety of religiou 
experience and the variety of unconsciously interrelated activities, 
attitudes, and emotions which religion either controls or 


influences. 
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We may NOW pass to a more systematic consideration ol the 


> tha + ] ] +] 
ol psychoanalysis tor the study of religion. One of the 
] ] ] 
devices by which the unconscious acts upon consciousness 
, ' : + t | ] +] ] ] ] ] 
ion, in the operation of which th logical and evidential 
ynents of ideas and the imaginative reconstructions of reality 
j 1 1 . ol 1 1 ' ry 
Ired or pushed into the background. i fis 
he more extreme examples or neurot ob 
lusions, but it has been found to | tin much 
monplac ind <¢ Cl ld ] l \\ ) 
I 
( Cf wou ] ) | j | 
ror | 1e¢ sin p 
ive «¢ nent in religiou ug imagil 
orasp 1n the tT? ligions ner t our own i 
si Ad} il LilC Cad ( ClL¥ViIOIS Olle | \ i 


iberant mythology of primitive peoples it can be detected 
Even in the higher religions with their impr 

il facades there is always a datum to reason abou 
rule of piety, a cult, which is rationalized but whicl 

begins nor ends with reason. History shows that « 


gods with their solemn metaphysical 


ssodiatni 


ved a romantic, boisterous and often savage youth. Psycho 


this fact means that notions about the gods involved 


s of the individual to certain classes of impressions and 
of life into which romantic, boisterous and savage elk 
were projected from within. The gods are terrible becauss 
rojection man interprets danger in terms of wrath and 
shment. Dependence on the regularity of nature is felt as 
on Someone, and the grim inevitability of destiny is 
pted as a mysterious voluntas abscondita. Where do these 
ctions come from, and why do they intrude so insistently 
religious field? 


he answer lies in the nature of the unconscious, which is a 


rehouse of bad experiments and outworn apparatus. Attitudes 
h are taken up in infancy and early childhood, feelings 
ch arise spontaneously only to be frustrated in their expres 
nor discouraged in their repetition do not evaporate into thin 
They persist in the unconscious and penetrate in imperfect 
lisguise into the society of adult impulses. It is in this sense that 


Freud has described religion as a “ social neurosis,” for the pro 


+ 


ion of attitudes derived from and germane to an immature 
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$4 
adjustment to life and to the projected environment of childhoo 


] > * , 7 + + * +! - +> 
plays so large a part in its composition. It is another matt 


i 


whether many of these attitudes may have a secondary validit 
and offer a clue to the right apprehension of reality as a whol 
Psychologically their nature and origin are transparent, thei 
means of operation 1n religion familiar by comparison with othe 
areas of experience where projection is also an important facto 

We may now inquire what is the nature of these projecte 


impulses and how they are satisfied through religious expressio1 
The most obvious is the demand for protection against dange: 


1 11 1 ‘ , 1 3 : . 1 ; 
protection against Dad luck, protection against the sense ol loneli 
] 


ness and indiflerence in life and protection against the sense o 
guilt in all its manifold forms. 


Most of the high gods are strong and, in the main, benevolen 


parental figures. This observation is so literally true that man 
] ] ] c > - ¢] - - 
religions regard themselves as a kind of family and the concey 
tion of the divine qualities develops broadly par: passa with tl 
evolution of family life. The savage god of savage societies 
{ ] f +] | 
l tC unfair infantile | u or the savage father 1n his savag 


home: terrifying, incalculable to the young in his whims 
| ‘ 

rages, yet not without consideration for his dependents, exhibit 
x a rough but genuine affection, and exercising an auth 


1 


which is sustaining through its very familiarity. In matriarch 


societies the mother goddess plays a stronger but never complet 
masculine role. Even in highly complex deities like Isis 1 


Apuleius’ Metamorphoses XI, in whom male and female atts 
butes are amalgamated, the underlying attitudes which were on 
appropriate to the father and mother respectively can be distt 


| ~ 1 ‘ ‘ 
lished, and the divine figures themselves are parallel to thos 


rl 
=, © 


a3 ; 
curiously confused fantasies of masculine mothers and femini 


fathers which so frequently play a forceful role in the genesis | 
ne types of neurose 
But it is not only the hi rh 9 xis who offer protection and hely 

In polytheistic systems and in religions like Catholic Christianit 

and Mohammedanism, the pantheon or the subsidiary figur: 

of saints and angels provide an extension of the family circl 


The attitude of the individual to these secondary personaliti 


iin follows closely the analogy of early home life with it 
nurses, elder brothers and sisters, and friends of the family. Th 


mother intercedes for the child with its stern father: 
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noo penevoient uncic will secure eXtra privilege OT al laxation ol 


latte ; ntal regulations; or on occasion the elder brother and siste: 
i 2 sal oe , 

lid offer quasi-parental comfort or assistance when preoccupa 
| ] ] ] . , ‘ sy 
hole or disciplinary measures deprive the youngster of the famuly 


Cl s needed props and care. A similar psychological situation 


othe reated or rather preserved in fantasy and transposed to th 
ictOl when, fo1 example, Catholics feel they ar pursuing 
ctes quest hand in hand and shoulder to shoulder with God 
S101 

ngel | kind of protecwtion, whether strictly pal ntal, as 1 the 
nel of the high gods, or fraternal and amicable, as with th 
se O dary deities and guardian powers, strengthens resistanc 


st many dangers. The protection demanded of the gods 
len st the more obvious external dangers does not so much 


nan yn concretely with the dangers as rely upon the rough an 


Ice] xperience and logic of childhood that the family grouy 
1 tl the alternate and only reliable safeguard. The mothe 
the child from the threatening trafhic, the father b 
ag ingry dog, the older brother will sometimes fight « 
and the family hearth, with its friendly, affectionate, 
uibi lsome and at times antagonistic figures, is in marked cor 
with the world outside the door where one is alone with 
ments or thrown with incalculable strangers. This early 


of domesticity is too valuable to give up, even though it 1s 


$1 ject to exceptions. Thus the religious man makes a home of 


itt niverse and preserves many of his original activities in it, for 


, ] ] ‘ c ‘ - ft - 7 
VI 11n return he creates 1n fantasy and def ids Wi h argumel 
1 
st ppropriate object 
| | ! ] ‘ , 
LOS <ternal dang rs, however, are not the only o1 always th mos 


niu rtant which man must face. There comes a time—and that 
1S | early when the child becomes afraid not only of others 


of himself. Though many factors in its genesis stand 


Ta 1e origin of this fear or n of guil comple. 

in lt of satisfactory analysis. The earliest impressions 

ul contribute largely to it; different individuals appear to | 

rc} | differently affected by the discovery that thei 

tn psistic universe but an environment of other wills and fore 

1 it n one’s own. Even an infant’s own most intimate property 
T not left entirely to his own disposition, for he is forced by a 
he tartling series of demands and frustrations to behave like other: 
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to bow to convention, to accept values from without, and to curl 


and conceal Nis impulses and passions. Experiences of this typ 


t nd to pl Ccipitale and contribute to the formation of a nucleus 
11 sé . — 
of responses called “ conscience. Thus when new situatior 
arise, the disciplined habits of the past operate automatically i 
moral m ind behavior, While the emotions of fear, sul 
sCcTVICI ind agyY : 1 While accomn pan ed tne yenesis ol 
mor ude | i ground of 1ts idult exercls 
; 
( [ ( nscit iS t the sam s the I 
In SCIOUS Ca LD . 2 rk Cl 
pI } 5 Ol 5 fantile s g. ‘| 
furthermore, is one originally associated not with im 
onal Col quen but with the active threats of real peo] 
R } ni « r f (y } hey tT) tl nefitiuety t 
Aeminiscences ol ese Nigures inhere in the constitution oj 
conscience, which may on the surface operate with impersona 


and abstract values, but which unconsciously is controlled b 
de sires and threats. Lhes« threats and desires appear very plait 


In religu 


us forms of morality where the parental authority 
assumed by the gods and goddesses and moral sanctions inte1 


preted voluntaristically in terms of obedience and punishment 


The problem of guilt and the fear of punishment from with 


are, however, not exhausted by the practical situations whicl 
place moral demands on the individual. Many men are con 
scious of a guilt they cannot easily explain and for which no 
obvious reason is at hand. The sense of sin and of imperfection 
in general, religious scruples and the like which appear in co! 
sciousness without relevant content, have to be explained by som« 
theory or myth of original sin—i.e., sin committed by someone 
else to the consequences of which man is irrevocably committed 

or by the view that actual sin is so great as to leave no room for 
legitimate repose. These transparent rationalizations give only 
a partial clue to the origin of the conflicts of which they ar 
symptoms. The need to shift the blame while accepting th 
consequences, a need characteristic of such states of mind, is 
indicative of an unconscious recognition of division within the 
personality. Likewise the willingness to submit to punishment 
for sin never actually committed is expressive of that peculiar 
disposition to court and to accept the known penalty rather than 
to chance the threat of suspected danger. This procedure iS a 
commonplace among children, who often voluntarily confess 
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in order to avert 


+ 


ccadilloes and set their own punishment 
rise attack from authority when discovered unawar« 
xplanation of this anomaly is that the unconscious thi 


reasons only partially understood much greater thai 


uus one. A man may even take his own life rather than 
| ] A ¥ ] ‘ | 
] I OL OUNCI V Ol ry | i CX 
Cl Lp OY dl ( | 1 } iL i 
. 
mr ¢ I famiuliat i H 
( I O| l il} i ini ) i ( 
7 ] ] ] . | ‘ 
ii 8 | ] i i i}))) 
‘ ; } ] ] } 
Pa \ iii UO} | l ul rCU } 
| ] 1 1 
I il a ( u il a I; ( ad, Whoa I 
ie | | 
Irning OF a <¢ ile or the recita ft laudator 
1] ¢ ee I- | . ] 
s—these will sometimes let the believer off, } 1S | | 
| ] . “t — 
hildh 1 succt led ina erung or dad racting par i 


Ire 
from this vantage point that the whole field of cultus 
wed: and the significance of rites and ceremoni 
be gauged less by the sophisticated explanations given 
) in the higher religions than by their simpler and mot 


implications. An educated Catholic may explain to 


Ol the 


Mass that incense symbolizes the prayers of th 
1 


ful rising to the throne of God, but the savage is sure that 
likes the smell just as he himself does. Furthermor: 
in obvious gap, or at least an uncomfortable sense of 
pancy, between the paraphernalia and action of many rites 
the explanations offered for them. The reason is not always 
ght in the evolution and gradual refinement of theology 

aa 


he fact that at bottom the rites symbolize unconscious, 
conscious, patterns of fancy, the content of which is remot 
+] 


t 


n that of the rationalized explanations. Just as the notion 


incense symbolizes prayer has supervened upon the mor 


thright view that its odor is pleasing to th god and wor 


pe! alike, SO also the crude fact of smoke and smell have 


onscious connotations which are highly relevant to the sub 


minal drama of the rite. Ritual, as Reik and others have shown, 


is parallel to the neurotic mechanisms of behavior as much as 


t 
i 


ligious thought and fantasy are illustrative of projection. In 


nyt 


technical language ritual is a sublimated compulsion; dogma and 


h, sublimated obsessions. 
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Chis brief survey of the history and formulation of psyc! 
-™ { ] er ‘ ] 
nalytic views of religion suggests several considerations for 

future development 


(1) There 1s a great need for new material of a kind m 


ptl xperim il observation and control. Ne 
ly , | t ] l ef noint ‘ 
i bi) OI \ 1S if) ( ss i UI ro! inves 
] { {] + ’ ? ’ 
gation. The minds of savages are difhcult to penetrate even | 
oi , a oe geeee oR iS Py: A of Pe. 
the mos KILITUL And SymMpatneuc OUTSIGeCr, ana the easy equa ) 
’ 1 1 r 1 1 
of their attitudes and fantasies with those of childhood is a radi 
} 1 1.1 ] ¢ " 
over-simplification of the problem. Historic characters ev 
more than living savages are elusive subjects for analysis, sin 


heir interpretation depends largely on analogies which must | 
pressed bey | the available evidence. Hence the material tend 
to be forced into rigid categories of symbolism or dissipated 


plausible conjectures about its motivation and significance 


5 ' 11 ] 
The source of 1 ble knowledge, however, is at our door 
] +] | 2 2 i. . 
and studies are urgently needed which are based directly on co 
tempor , lini ] YP rict It Aamm ry] - an noalvti 
CCHIPOTAary Cilllical ¢ Yperl cc, C18 a COMMOoOonNnptiace | analyt 
, , , 
pra ( tha retlg1ou Del onaliti s shift the yroul d ] 
} 7 1 | ‘ rf ra Lworessive 1m yi t ) LS | 
l ( ¢ ( } JYUTCSSI l | mse may I | 


gious as in other types of materia 
Changing religious attitudes and varying emphasis on specif 
doctrines may reveal the relaxation of tension within complex 
while mythological details indicate transformations or resolutio 


of obsessions. Although all this is accepted and regularly tak 


in the normal therapeutic stride, its careful collation and stud) 
would provide a solid and secure basis for understanding th 
gion in the dynamics of human life. 

(2) A point to which special attention should be directed 
the problem of guilt. This pervasive but elusive factor in pe 


boldly into the open by religion tl 


more 
by any other substitutive device. Clinical studies of religiou 
guilt, both in its conventional or cultic forms and in its mot 
spontaneous expressions, could shed much light on problems of 
ambivalence and on the interrelation of sado-masochistic tend 
encies and their constitutive importance for some kinds o 
religion. The way to this kind of investigation has been pointed 
out by Freud in Hemmung, Symptom und Angst. An essential 
presupposition to it, however, is the realization that religion 


undergoes many transformations in the process of its assimi 
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ndividuals and that a view of the total individual 


ty, as well as a perception of the emotional flexibility 


. ] , nal as Safe { ] a ie 
ifold emouonal potent alities ol different religious 
} L,] 
ns S 1 lispel aDk 
' . ] salsa ] } 5 eel +] " 
i que 10] snouid also De raised Whether any corre 
| a 7 a . ‘Casamet ¢ } 
De CStadiisnedad Vet en different types of neuroses and 
: ' ] | | f »] . — i | . ‘ 
; 5 d the kinds of religious experience and bena I 


vable on general grounds that schizo 


1 ] ] aa 1 

manic depressives and the feeble-minded find religion 

| ed and characteristic service to their needs, but the extent 

differentiation 1s unknown and its implications for th 
Y ; — 
nding of religion unexplored. 

“yolg SRC a oo ae :. om . 

An Important proodic ee OTN mn tneory qd in practic 1S 
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tO WhICcn re’ngion 1S Cie inamMaiad OF syMptoms al 

specihnc ways it may become a sublimation. This is so 


‘ . ‘ - “ ] ] . ] 
and practical a question that fixed rules would no 


hard to formulate, but experience might prove an unex 


~ ae , ’ 7 
cient guide. The psychological evaluation of religion 
f evid rather than of hypothesis would repre . 
;' v3 
: , | i a a a 
; commonly assumed that the psychoanalytic way of looking 
: ae Rey ES aaa ae aii 
must De an outsiders way, ana that the mMpications 
1 } ] < ‘ Re ie one ‘ — 
s which ally religion to the abnormalities of mental 
; : 
1 « ly prove it to be a disease of which humanity 


f 1 beware and from which it should seek a speedy rec \ 
+ ' . 
a 1 t } t « j]}, nt i 4 I 1cation 
S {t WILNOUL 1 anerel sa Cerialll 11 LOT). 
, 
I é re 
ins it, a scribing 1 lic ( } ¢ R Ve ¢ n 
mn of hurt rT vy \ hich | ts | rity must d 
Kinderstube, he writes, and grown men cat 
the long run to speak, think and act as children. Even 


limits of psychoanalytic theory, however, this 


vu | . ‘a 
be completely justified. The unconscious impulses and 
)T 2 
ns which are revealed by analysis as immanent forces in 
are generally pervasive in human nature and can b 
| 
4 


completely eradicated nor controll 
’ | ries they are to some extent prismatic factors in know ledge and 
determination of value, imposing the terms on which 
s are perceived and formulated. 


All this is especially true in ultimate questions which are the 
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real sphere of religion—questions for which in large part the 
evidence is insufficient to support an assured answer, so that 
one is turned adrift on conviction, i.¢., emotionally charged 
hypotheses. As humanity has advanced, the problems of igno 
rance have become fewer but bigger. In areas where concrete 
knowledge is possible and the application of logic to evidence 
can be made, projective thinking should be controlled and 
behavior conformed to the dictates of reason and common sense. 
But many of religion’s problems are not of this order and have 
become problems only because they have been posed from within 
in forms not modeled by the adult’s outside world. Psycho 
logical analysis of the dialectic of religion, referring us to infancy 
and childhood, acquaints us with impulses which are often cor 
rected or discarded in the process of adjustment to material 
requirements. The question, however, remains as to whether 
their implications are not as profound as their roots are deep 



































THE DEPTH OF HYPNOSIS * 


et 
: BY J. W. FRIEDLANDER AND T. R. SARBIN 
ms The Ohio State Uni 
nd 
ise THE PRoBL—eM 
iv¢ - a - P " 7 
; HIS paper is an attempt to find a satisfactory scale for measur 
i! , - _ ‘ 
, ng the depth of the hypnotic trance. The reliability of 
10 
1 scale can easily be determined by retest with the same 
. 
: ypnotist, and with different hypnotists. Validity, as usual, 
\T - ‘ : - 2 
a the difficult problem. White (12) states that the failure 
‘la 
| revious scales to correlate with personality traits reflects on 
ie ‘ ’ 
validity of linear hypnotic scales in general. Whether or 
CT 1 aT = : 1 ‘ 
I t this view is justified, we have included data from the cor 
tion of hypnotic depth scores with personality traits. We 
ve also introduced an item analysis of personality question 


s using scores on our scale as the criterion. 
[he importance of a valid hypnotic scale hardly needs empha 
One cannot assume, as is too often done, that a subject is 
‘hypnotized ” or “ awake,” and then proceed to compari 
, without taking into account differences in hypnotic depth. 
Correlating hypnotizability with any other variable is impossible 
thout a valid scale. A standard technique of trance induction 
orrelative need. Davis and Kantor (4) have shown that a 
rence in the induction of the trance produces a difference 
the behavior of the subject. Obviously a standard method of 


induction is an integral part of the scale construction. 


Previous Work 


\. Construction of Hy, pnotic Tests. Four scales h ivIng little 
common other than their dates of publication (1930-31) have 
described. M. White (10) gave eight verbal suggestions 


h comprised a scale of 165 units. His work may be criti 


I zed on the following grounds: (a) the weighting of tests is too 
itrary; (b) the sensitivity of the scale is too great for a 
1enomenon we know so little about; (c) his great reliance on a 


* This study was directed by Professors F. N. Maxt 1 W. L. Valentin 
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time factor does injustice to subjects who, although obviousl; 
leeply hypnotized, respond in characteristically lethargic fashior 
ind (d) the whole scoring procedure is too complicated. 

The Davis scale (3) is superior because the weighting of 
tems has experimental basis. The suggestions were weight 
iccording to the criterion of the elicitability. “It was only ver 
rarely that the more difficult suggestions were successful whe 
the simpler ones had failed” (3). Hull (5) believes that tl 


scale “ devised by Davis has special promise for future develo; 


ment.” Table 1 is a reproduction of the scale. 
TABLI 
| Davis H S 
( 
Pa 
K 


Barry, Mackinnon, and Murray (1) present a simpler pla 
Five negative suggestions are given: inability to open eyes, rat: 
arm, bend arm, separate interlocked fingers, and speak nam¢ 
Then amnesia is suggested. The scoring is done according 


the following scheme: 
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fourth method is by far the simplest. Hull (6) suggests 
‘the measure of individual susceptibility should be the time 
red to induce a given standard of response. Of the various 
tic phenomena available as a criterion for this purpose, 
bly the final closure of the lids is best, because (a) lid 


a 


ire is one of the most generally obtainable responses, and 
can be obse rved and recorded most readily. The subject 


| be instructed very definitely not to close his lids volun 


ut only as the result of suggestion.” 

Not only do these scales differ radically but the method of 
tic induction likewise varies with the investigation. 
Correlations of Hypnotizability and Personality. Studies 
"il ae : 
lating hypnotizability with personality have given ambigu 
results. Wells (9), M. White (10), Davis and Husband (3), 
Barry, Mackinnon and Murray (1) among them studied 


. 
} 


troversion, ascendance, neuroticism, aftectivity, and intelligence. 

he most significant finding was the positive coefficients of over 
ty with intelligence. This was reported by White with 22 
ibjects and confirmed by Davis and Husband with 55 subjects. 
But Barry et al., using 59 subjects, gave —.o1 for intelligence. 
Wells attempted to establish a positive correlation with ascend 
ce, but his findings are not definite. Against White’s report 
f r—.70 with extroversion, based on 22 subjects, are the zero 
nd near-zero coefficients from the 181 subjects of the other three 
nvestigations. Davis and Husband find no significant relation 
with either neuroticism or affectivity. R. W. White (11) has 
hown a rank order correlation between attitudes and hypnotiza- 


bility as measured by the Barry scale. In another article (12) 
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published at the same time he denies, however, the validity of 
the linear scale on the ground that it brings to the top two radi 
cally opposed personality types, “active” and “ passive.” Sinc 
his finding of the importance of attitudes is based on a linea: 
scale, the two articles seem to negate each other. It can still b 
said that no positive relations between hypnotic test scores and 


any measurable personality trait have yet been established. 


MetHop: EXPERIMENT I 


The general procedure consisted of (a) constructing th 
hypnotic scale, (b) applying it to the subjects, (c) correlating 
the individual scores obtained with the scores on personality 
inventories previously administered, and (d) an item analysis of 
each questionnaire. 

A. The Subjects. Five elementary psychology classes at th 
Ohio State University were given the personality questionnaire: 
during the autumn and winter quarters, 1936-37. While the 
students worked on the tests, the experimenter approached them 
individually to make appointments for hypnotic sittings. In this 
way about 4o per cent of the students approached were obtained 
as subjects. No sex factor operated in the selection of subjects, 
since 42 per cent of the students approached were women, whil 
44 per cent of the sample finally obtained were women. The 
selection of subjects was made prior to the classroom discussiot 
of hypnosis. All the subjects were strangers to the experimenters 

There were 57 subjects, 33 men and 24 women. The ag 
range for men was 18-23, the mean being 19.6; for women, 
16-27, the mean being 19.0. The Ohio College Association 
Aptitude centiles ranged from 10-99 for the men, with the 
mean 62.5; and 5-98 for the women, the mean being 58.5. Of 
these 57 subjects, 41 were obtained within two days for a second 
hypnotic sitting. 

B. The Hypnotic Scale. A scale was constructed on arbitrary 
grounds to include what seemed to be the best materials avail 
able. In this way we could compare various parts with each 
other, as well as with the whole. We followed implicitly the 
usual assumption that the validity of a test is a function of th« 
number as well as the kind of items. 

The scale thus evolved has four subtests. In the order of 
administration they are: (I) eye closure adapted from Hull, 
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Ol ) Il) the five suggestions given by Barry et al., (III) the post 
di ypnotic positive auditory hallucination taken from the Davis 
K ile, and (IV) amnesia, scored in the general manner of Barry 
a Each subtest was weighted five units, making a maximal 
D ore of 20. The scoring system is presented in Table 3. 
rABLI 
ROPOSED ScaLE oF Hypnotic D 
Hu 
th . | 
ng 1 
ty 11 
ity , ‘ ‘ 1\ 
y 
2) 
not ¢ 
gative Suggestions Test—Barry ef al 
the (Total the time required to resist “ failed "’ item Give one point 
res i for each multiple of ten seconds.) 
he hh suggestions passed 
em 3. Three bad ; sees 5 
| Two , a 2 
his One suggestion passed . 
ed None passed 
ts. : t of Hallucination—Davis and Husband 
. 1. Distinct hallucination, no prodding needed 
nit 2. Faint hallucination, prodding needed 
he 3. No hallucination 
iO! | Amnesia—Barry ef al 
4 1. No items recalled 
TS ' 2 Or ms m . 
1g9¢ 5 iwo items : 5 
; items d 
en, Four or five items recalled i 
ion 6. More than five items recalled. . ; 0 
the — sin aa 
am C. Standardization of the Trance Induction. The experiment 
I . . 
was conducted in a small portable booth, which was illuminated 
nd ; - 
’y a ten-watt red-glow lamp. The visual fixation method was 
| ised. Behind the subject a seat was provided for a witness.” 
ary ' ae? 
After the preliminary data were recorded, the subject was told 
al rigge® gg 
' to keep staring at the white light from a bulb shining through a 
ach : . 
| s in., glass-covered aperture in a cardboard cylinder suspended 
tne ‘ - 7 ; ; 
; from the ceiling. Then, glancing occasionally at his protocols, 
tne : : : ‘ 
the experimenter, in a low monotonous tone, recited the 
} memorized speech written therein: 
O 
ull. The details of this scale and the method of use are given in the next section 


\ witness was present for nearly every subject 
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You are falling fast asleep. (If open): Your ey ir losing 
teen—eighteen—nineteen— twenty. (If closed): You are sound asleep, fast 


(If open): begin at II and repeat.” 


If the subject closed his eyes before the end of this eight-minute 
recital, the number of the paragraph at which time the eyes 
remained closed was recorded, that particular paragraph com 
pleted, and then the last paragraph recited. If the subject’s eyes 
were open at the end of the last paragraph, the procedure was 
repeated, this time, however, without the introductory paragraph. 
If the subject’s eyes were open after the second reading, the 
experimenter commanded that he shut them, and simultaneously 
forced the lids down with his fingers. Thus the induction period 
never exceeded 14 minutes. The following suggestions were 
then given verbatim: 


\ el } 


our eyes are tightly shut, tghtly shut. Your lids are glued together 


her, tughtly shut. No matter how hard you try, you cannot open 
you cannot open your eyes. Try to open your ey Iry hard as y 
(Ten ( | paust Now relax ce Ie | rel | 
¥ I ’ is | v. Heavy as lead. Y¥ ra is heavy i 4 
our left arm. You cannot raise your ar! Cry hard you can, 
1 can. You cannot bend your arm ry hard as you 
(Pause ten seconds.) Now relax com 
xtend your right arm. Straight out. Straight out. Your a is rigid 
a uff Sufi as a board No matter how | a vo try, you nnot 
right arm Iry to bend your arm rry 
(P use l Nov xX Cc 
Put r rs together Interlock your f ’ f 
d tly interlocked. You cannot 
I } ican. (Pause ten N i 
y ’ your ! ( N ly 
rn Iry to say your ! Irv a is you 2 Of 
Now relax completely. I am going to wal rt W 
ll thin Ol wl | i | ppened I I 
I shall count to ten At eight you will open your e\ At 
le awake and feeling cheerful But you | 
ppened After you awal ! ll | 
R ly now, on . et 
gl VW i tl 1 t iv 1k n mf ten s a ] ) 
ir anything If r y is “ Yes,” ask W I N 
r your name being called ) 


After each suggestion, a stop watch was started. If the subject 
could not resist the suggestion within ten seconds, a “--” was 
recorded and the next suggestion was given. If the subject 
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resisted the suggestion within the ten seconds, the time required 
and a “—” were recorded. The time for all the minus responses 
was added. If it totaled ten or a multiple of ten, each such 
multiple was credited with a score value of one. 

Subtest I of the scale (the time required for eye closure) was 
scored as follows. The recital first given the subject was divided 
into five sections. If the subject’s eyes remained closed by the 
end of paragraph V (see Table 3), he was credited five points; 
if by the end of VII, four points; if by the end of VIII, three 
points. If a second recital was required, he received two points 
if his eyes closed by paragraph VI, and one point if they closed 
at all before the end of the second reading. These divisions are 
not entirely arbitrary but represent attempts to get maximum 
differentiation. The method of making entries for Subtest II 
has been given in the preceding paragraph, while Table 3 is 
sufficiently clear for the scoring of Subtests II, III and IV. In 
order to avoid affecting the correlation between trials 1 and 2, 
the cumulative scoring was not carried out until the entries of all 
the subjects had been made. 

D. The Personality Questionnaires. Four tests were used. The 
first consisted of 107 items selected from standard personality 
inventories. The criterion of selection of items was compre 
hensiveness rather than theoretical predilections. The second 
test was the Bernreuter. Since the 1935 manual (2) indicates 
that only four of the six scales are independent, we retained 
“ self-sufficiency,” “extroversion” (changed from introversion), 
“ dominance,” and “ sociability.” The third test, Laird’s “ Traits 
Which Make Us Liked ”(6), herein referred to as the amiability 
test, was selected because of Hull’s supposition (5) that amua 
bility might be a factor in susceptibility. Scores on the Ohio 
College Association Aptitude Test completed our personality 
measures. 

MertHop: ExpERIMENT 2 

As a consequence of the item analysis which gave 32 items 
discriminating the “ good” and “ poor” subjects, the experiment 
was repeated in part on a new group with another experimenter 
Before appointments were made for the hypnotic sitting, th 
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subjects were required to fill out the 32-item questionnaire which 
had discriminated the criterion groups of the previous sample. 
[n addition, all were given the Bernreuter inventory, modified 
o that the “ ?” alternative was omitted. 
The subjects in this experiment presented several contrasts to 
the earlier group. In the first investigation, conducted during 
regular school year, practically all had been freshmen, while 
ere, using summer school students, four out of five were upper 
lassmen and four were graduate students in psychology. The 
range for men in this sample was 19 to 31, the mean being 
».6, three years greater than the mean of experiment 1. The 
ge range for women was 18 to 30, the mean 20.6, whereas the 
first sample had averaged 19.0. In the first group there had been 
57 subjects (33 men, 24 women), while here there were but 26 
ibjects (12 men, 14 women). The Ohio College Association 
Aptitude Test revealed a superiority for the present group: range 
for men, 27-100 centiles; mean 76; women, range 43-100, mean, 
82, All were strangers to both writers. Sixteen subjects had 
heir first hypnotic sitting with Sarbin, ten had their first sitting 
with Friedlander. The experimenters kept separate protocols 
ind avoided comparing notes until the data were complete. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 

Wherever Experiment 2 repeats Experiment 1, the results of 

both are presented together. Where the data of the first experi 
ment alone are available, those obtained from the first hypnotic 
itting with all 57 subjects (rather than the data of the second 
trial with 41 subjects, or both together), will be given, unless 
therwise specified. The data of the second trial confirm, and 
n the case of sex differences, accentuate, the findings reported. 
he specific data are omitted, however, except in correlating the 
two trials, because of a very probable selective factor that caused 
only 41 of the original 57 subjects to return for a second hypnotic 
sitting. 

A. The Validity of the Davis and Husband Scale. Seven items 
in the present test are identical with items in the Davis and 
Husband scale. Table 4 presents a list of the items together with 
their weights in each system: 
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TABLE 4 
IremMs COMMON TO THE Davis AND Hussanp ScALE AND THE New ScALE 


with Trem Weicuts IN Eacu 


A Wi i [ 

1, ¢ ing of I 4 1-5 
Cata ft | ¢ l 
Limb Ca 7 l 
Rigid Cataley a) ] 
Partial Amn i 13 1-4 

¢ ( t Ar ] i Z 

7. Positive Auditory Post-Hypnotic Suggestion 27 3 or 5 


According to Davis and Husband, “it was only very rarely 
that the more difhcult suggestions (as defined by the weights on 
their scale) were successful when the simpler ones failed.” The 
acid test is with item 1. If the easiest fails, all the others must. 
It was found that among our eight best subjects, subjects who 
passed all or nearly all of the heavily weighted items, two did 
not close their eyes until the experimenter forced them shut with 
his fingers. Thirteen subjects were found whose behavior did 
not violate the Davis and Husband rule: none of them had a 
failure of any item of the above seven followed by a pass on a 
more heavily weighted item (Davis weighting). But ten of 
these were in the all-or-none class, four failing all seven items, 
and six passing all, or all but the last item. These ten must, then, 
be excluded from consideration, since they do not give the rule 
a chance to operate. This leaves three subjects who conformed. 
For items 1, 2, 3, and 4, the data were collected from the 29 sub 
jects who neither passed nor failed all four items. By excluding 
the last three items, the area in which the rule is to function is 
restricted and its success rendered more probable. 

In Table 5, only the first horizontal series represents the order 
predicted by Davis and Husband. Nine subjects, or less than 
one-third of the group, are found to conform. Similarly only 
five out of 17 subjects were found to obey the rule in the second 
trial. It is evident that the Davis scale is not valid for the present 
set of conditions. The data, however, do not disprove the 
plausible claim of a general hierarchy of elicitable responses. 
Table 5 merely invalidates the specific hierarchy of Davis and 
Husband. 
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TABLE 5 


THe Passes (+) AND Faitures (—) oF Att Supyects WHo NetrHer Pa 


wor FaiLtep ALL OF THE First Four ItreEMs Given IN TABLE 4 
» \ 
i 4 
re 
7 _ + 4 4 
; + 4 


B. The Validity of the Present Scale. Making breaks for each 
f the subtest distributions, at the lines indicated in Table 6, we 
‘t up four-fold tables and computed the inter-correlations of the 
ubtests. Sheppard’s method of unlike signs was followed. See 


lable 7° 
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To get the correlation of each subtest with the test as a whol: 
the Sheppard method was clearly inapplicable. No dichotomy 
was apparent in the distribution of the whole-test scores, th 
range of which was so large that an artificial dichotomy would 
eliminate much of significance. For this reason the coefficient 
of mean square contingency was used. Because the coefficient 
obtained seem less significant than the raw data themselves, both 
are presented in Table 8. 

What can we conclude from Tables 6-8? Subtest I, adapted 
from Hull’s suggestion of eye closure, is seen in Table 7 to hav 
the lowest intercorrelations with the other subtests. From 


TABLI 


INTERCORRELATIO 9F THE Four Suprests BY THE SHEPPARD MetTHot 


»9F APPROXIMATING If 


1] g2+ 1 es+ ) r 
Subtest III + 64+ +- .¢ 
Subt lV + bt 


Table 8 we see that it shares the lowest rank in correlating wit! 
the test as a whole. The interpretation of its value is ambiguous 
Either it is a most valuable subtest because it measures a uniqu 
aspect, or it is invalid, not measuring any aspect. Although thx 
latter interpretation is unreasonable, we cannot assume with 
Hull that eye closure alone is capable of measuring hypnotiza 
bility. In Table 6 we have seen that half the subjects did not 
close their eyes at all in the induction period, thus receiving 

zero score in Subtest I, and that among these subjects were tw 
of the eight best subjects. Of course the number not scoring 
would vary with conditions; nevertheless, the data presented 





show that other subtests measure important and different aspect 
that must not be neglected. 

The other three subtests are about equally good with respect 
both to intercorrelation (Table 7) and correlation with the test 
as a whole (Table 8). Subtest IV, that of amnesia, gives the 
clearest separation of good and poor subjects (Table 8). 
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Subtest III, that of the post-hypnotic positive auditory hallucina- 
ion, is unique in that only ten subjects score (Table 6). On 
he other hand, Subtests II and IV embodying the whole of the 
Barry scale show in Table 6 that about 25 per cent of the subjects 
ret a maximal score. Obviously the ceiling of the Barry test is 
0 low. But no matter how we compute nor how we argue, 


TABLI 


CorRELATION OF Eacu Susprest witH Test As A WHoLe BY METHOD OF 
Mean Square Conti . 


mt ot NK & 


we cannot create a validity coefhicient ex vacuo. Roughly, we are 
ustified in assuming the scale as a whole valid. As for the sub 
tests, we are hardly warranted in differential weighting from the 
present data. 

What justification can be offered in proposing this scale over 
previous scales? First, we have shown the inaccuracy of the 
Davis scale weighting (Table 5). Second, we have seen that the 
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Barry scale, backbone of the present scale, is itself too narrow 
(Table 6). Third, we have demonstrated the insufficiency of 
the Hull eye-closure test (Table 7). We contend that while the 
earlier scales are individually inadequate, in combination they 
supplement each other. 

The present data are not sufficient to refute White’s asser 
tion (12), based on so-called “active” and “ passive” subjects, that 
a linear scale is fallacious, for unfortunately, our data were com 
plete before White’s study appeared. The qualitative remarks in 
the protocols, however, controvert any such dichotomy, although 
the amount of activity among good subjects does seem somewhat 
independent of the score obtained. Whether the establishment 


TABLE 9 
ComMPARATIVE DistripuTIONS oF Various Hypnorizasitity Scat 
BARR} 
PRESENT DATA PRI 
HYP? ‘ 
BILITY 
I (H 1) ( 13 18 17 > 5 
Il ‘ 15 21 & ] 7 
lll l ik 1] 15 ~ | ] 
I\ | 9 l¢ 2 10 7 l 
\ 12 16 ] 2 


of a clear-cut dichotomy of activity and passivity, independent of 
depth, invalidates the scale or indicates the independent varia 
bility of hypnotizability, is a different problem. 

C. The Distribution of Scores. Yo make our distribution of 
scores comparable to earlier work, we present the 5-fold division. 
Our scale has a range of o-20, or 21 units. The extra unit, 
giving four units per category, is best given to the top category; 
for while three subjects attained the ceiling in the second trial, 
none exceeded 18 in the first. Table g is a comparison of the 
present distribution of scores with those reported by Davis and 
Husband (3) and Barry et al.(1). Because our scale includes 
that of Barry, it was a simple matter to re-score the protocols by 
their method. 
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[he first three columns of percentages show no order in com- 
non. Regularity and agreement between the scales, however, 
in hardly be expected. The Davis scale has a different number 

units in each caiegory (Table 1). The divisions of the Barry 

, as well as of our scale, have the same number of units in 

h category. There is no assurance, however, that these units 
equal in value. 

contrast to the irregular distributions given by the two 

rlier tests, there is some semblance of order given in the present 


| } 


Which gives the more accurate representation? Hull (5) 
studying the data on distributions of both hypnotic and 


ibility scales 1s very little impressed, concluding that “it 
loubtful whether we are justified in regarding responsiveness 
lirect verbal suggestion as an exception to the general law of 
mal” distribution. It seems more probable that the cases 


pparent deviations from the bell shaped arrangement are due 


m- 


defective measuring instruments.” 
assumption of normality would seem to solve the problem 
le validation. It does not seem difficult to change the value 
his or that unit until we get a normal (or any other type) 
But an important fact argues against such a procedure. 
it the lower end of the scale we would need finer discrimina 
To accomplish this either more items must be introduced 
lower end, or the same items retained but their value, in 
ms of raw score units, stretched. Davis and Husband fol 
| the second procedure without, however, achieving nor 
lity. Each category in their scale has a smaller number of 
ems the closer it is to the bottom (Table 1). In other words, 
- value of each item is stretched as it approaches the lower end. 
our scale we felt no justification for further extension of the 
ttom. The differentiation is already as fine as we dare go. 
Greater differentiation in our present state of knowledge would 
troduce subjective criteria. ‘To assume, furthermore, that small 
behavior differences have more value, in terms of score, at the 
bottom of the scale than at the top, is hazardous. 
While we are not warranted in stretching the bottom of the 
st, we have extended our scale to a ceiling higher than that 
provided by Barry et al. Our justification is simply the fact, 
ilready mentioned, that the latter scale is too narrow. Table g 
shows that when our subjects were scored according to their 
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scale, 30 per cent were in Class I, or the upper 20 per cent of th 
scale. True, Barry reported only 18 per cent, but in either cas 
the ceiling is too low. Our extension at the top of the test by 
adding Subtest IV from the Davis scale, does not face the obje« 


tion we meet if we extend the bottom. Extending the bottom 
means attempting objective discriminations where there is litth 
difference in gross behavior. Extending the top merely means 
adding items in which clear-cut behavior differences are manifest 
The above consideration leads us to submit our distribution of 
scores as more than an artifact of the scale. That frequencies 
fall with hypnotizability score seems not so unreasonable a 
supposition. It would be circular thinking to bolster the scal 
rABLE 10 
DisTRIBUTION OF ScorES ON THE Hypnotic TEs1 
SARI 
EXP" i PER ¢ 
15-19 4 ( 2 12 1! 
11 3 4 18 
23 12 1 +2 
26 2¢ l 


by the distribution unless we take into account, as has been 
attempted, the nature of the units involved. Of course, a small 
behavior difference at the bottom of the scale may represent a 
much greater real difference than it would at the top—but this 
is not known. Not knowing the true value of our units by any 
other criterion, we use the gross behavior differences availabl 
While Hull’s prediction of a normal curve with a valid hypnotic 
scale may be realized ultimately, experiments to date leave the 
question still open. 

The distribution of scores was checked in Experiment 2. Sinc« 
the second experiment had only 26 subjects, the number of cate 
gories into which the scale units are divided is reduced from 
five to four./ 

D. The Reliability of the Hypnotic Test and the Stability of 
Hypnotizability. In Table 11 the results of both experiments are 


* Nineteen instead of 20 is used since 19 was the highest score obtained for the data 
sented. Scores of 20 were obtained only in Experiment 1, trial 2 
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the siven. In the first experiment, 41 of the total 57 subjects were 
‘as btained for a second hypnotic sitting. In Experiment 2, all of 
by .e 26 subjects had two trials, but the second trial was with a 
Jee fferent hypnotist. 

om \ The coeflicients of correlations obtained between the hypnotic 
tl. | cores of the same subjects made under different conditions indi 
an ites both the reliability of the scale and the stability of hypno- 
est izability. This precisely confirms Saltzman (8) and Barry, 
of Mackinnon and Murray (1). Saltzman correlated the hypnotic 
ies ores of 50 subjects on two trials after an interval of (presum 


bly) a few minutes and also after an interval of three weeks 


alk yetween the trials. The second study correlated the hypnotic 
rABLE 11 
RRELATION OF THE Hypnotic Test Scores IN Two TRIALS WITH THI 


SAME AND DirFFERENT Hypnotists 


rman rho + 78.04 1 71+ 


cores of 73 subjects with three different hypnotists after an 

nterval of a “ week or so.” Correlations were also made of the 

ee ores on two hypnotic tests by the same hypnotist “but separated 

all by an interval of several months.” Despite diverse conditions in 

hese two experiments as well as in the two experiments reported 

- here, the obtained coefficients vary little from r—.8o. 

ny Further evidence of the stability of hypnotizability is available 

I vhen we compare the mean score of our subjects in the two trials, 

- both with the same and different hypnotists. (No probable errors 
he re given because of the non-normality of the distribution.) 

The data show no significant differences between the mean 

it ores of the two operators. While it is obvious that different 

» hypnotists vary widely in their success, it is nevertheless true, as 

= Barry et al. have pointed out, that when conditions are otherwise 

constant, the introduction of different hypnotists makes little 

o} lifference provided all the operators have a certain minimum of 

- skill. There is likewise no significant difference between the 

mean scores of the first and second trials for each operator. The 
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fact, however, that the slight difference is not in favor of th 
second trial, might be significant. Evidently the practice effect 
does not assert itself in the second trial. 

The stability of hypnotizability suggests many interesting 
questions. That hypnotizability is not primarily a function of 
the particular hypnotist, but rather of the subject himself, seems 
clearly indicated. Is it an aptitude, an attitude, a trait, or ai 
attitudinal trait? The answer is open to research. White (11) 
found significant positive correlations with attitudes. These hi 
explains as the dynamic factors in hypnotizability, although h 
recognizes the aptitudinal factors as well. Correlations with 
certain abilities—mirror drawing, or the ability to control invol 
untary responses such as response to pain—would indicate th 
role of the aptitudinal. In this paper we follow the usual pro 
cedure in assuming hypnotizability to be a trait and correlate it 


with other traits, as reported in Table 14 below. 


TABLE 13 
Sex Dirrerences Founp spy Two Operators 
Ryn’ ‘ N ,) 7 ) 
, N | g 
S N = a N=! 7.2 
I } 
® For ne inst f 57 subjects w used since only 41 participated in the 


To make t ur f the trials comparable, the same subjects are consider 
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xirls upon the whole are truly but very slight 
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E. Sex Differences in Hypnotizability. These data agree with 


Hull’s summary (5) of the previous literature: “Women and 


ly more suggestibl« 


han men and boys under the experimental conditions usually 


mployed.” It is unfortunate that no relevant experiments ar 
vailable in which the operators were women. It might even 
irgued from the relatively large sex difference found by Sarbin 


the same subjects from which Friedlander secured only a 


mall difference, that a different degree of effort on the part ot 


hypnotist might be one factor in the sex differences reported 


Our data indicate that the greatest sex differences were shown 
complete amnesia was used as criterion. On the basis of 


82 subjects in the two samples, we can say that under th 
1] 
il ux 


Htuions des¢ ribed, one out of every four or ive women co 
lents who volunteer to be hypnotized will make an excellent 
ect, while one out of five or six college men who volunteer 
| be equally good. 
F. Correlations of the Hy pnoti Test Scores with Scores 
ers ynality Inventories. The Laird t a. bi ing easiest to 
k with, was investigated for reliability. The odd-even split 
f technique and the Spearman-Brown formula yield an 
Q4-—— .OI. 

In Experiment 1 the four traits selected from the Bernreutet 

as well as the Laird test, were each correlated against the 
pnotic test score. The papers were divided accordit go to Sex, 
| scatterplots drawn up to detect possible curvilinearity. Sine 
men have different norms on the Bernreuter, the question 
se Whether the male norms applied to the women might not 

significance. Hence scatterplots were drawn for the women 
ng both norms. Nineteen such plots were made, five for men, 

for women, five for the combination, women using the male 
rms, and finally four for the combination, women on female 
rms. There are four instead of five in the last set because th: 
uird test made no sex distinction. The plots not only showed 

» evidence of curvilinearity, but even rectilinearity was difficult 


to detect. It was obvious by inspection, furthermore, that the 
use of male or female norms for the women was inconsequential. 
Female norms were therefore used and r computed for each trait. 
The Ohio State Scholastic Aptitude Test scores were correlated 


In Table 14, the names of the traits and the 
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correlations were reversed in two cases for simplification: intro 
version was changed to extroversion. As given in the Bernreuter, 
a high score in F1-S or “ Sociability ” meant low sociability, and 
vice versa; hence the sign of the coefficient was reversed. 

Only the last two traits in Table 14 can possibly be considered 
significant. With no great injustice we may disregard the dif 
ference between “sociability” and “amiability” and refer to 
both as “amiability.” The relative “ significance” of the amia 
bility factor probably confirms R. W. White’s finding (11) of 


TABLE 14 

CorrELATION Between Hypnotic INpEX AND Various Personairy TRaITs 
Al 

O.C.A I = s . 

i < + | 1 

B3-] | 12+] ‘43 13 1 13+ 

t ) I . + 95+ 1] 7+ 13 1 i+ 

Fis s§ +112 } 12 12+. 


Laird \ t + JPRt 11 1. 37+ 17 1. 27- ne 





appreciable predictability from the subject’s attitudes. Neither 
the present data, nor any other data available, however, justify 
positive conclusions. Our finding of “amiability” is hardly 
surprising when we remember the beginning of our induction 
speech: “Your ability to be hypnotized is a measure of your 
willingness to cooperate.” 

G. The Item Analysis. In the first experiment an item 
analysis was made of the 277 items in the three personality inven 
tories. The 20 best and 20 poorest subjects on the hypnotic test 
served as criterion groups. Four-fold tables were drawn up for 
each item. Where “?” responses were involved, the “ ?” was 
considered first as “ Yes” and then as “No,” and the average 
of the coefficients thus obtained was used. The coefficients were 
obtained by the Sheppard method of unlike signs. With .30 as 
critical point, 32 items with r’s ranging to .62 emerged. After 
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O . , simple weighting of the items, the scores of all 57 subjects 
, n this 32-item “prognostic” test were correlated against the 


id hypnotic test score of the first trial. A coefficient of + 61 +.06 
vas obtained. Using the middle 17 subjects not included in the 


/ 


‘d riterion groups, the coefficient was +-.57=£.10. 

f Experiment 2 was designed to check this finding. The new 
to roup was given the 32-1tem questionnaire together with a 
a Bernreuter whose “?” alternatives were excluded. The nine 
rf yest and eleven poorest subjects, representing more or less dis 


net breaks with the middle subjects, served as criterion groups. 
Sarbin’s data were used in the selection of the criterion groups. 
[he same method of evaluating items as in Experiment 1 was 
followed. Because of the small number of subjects, the critical 
int was raised to .59. Only 17 items emerged above this 
ritical value, the highest coefficient being .7o. 

An examination of these items showed that only three of the 
» items found discriminating with the earlier sample were dis 





minating in this sample. On the other hand, 14 of the 125 


| rnreuter items were apparently discriminating, whereas in the 

irlier sample none of these 14 items was found useful. Appar 

| ntly an equally valid prognostic test might have evolved had we 
lected the criterion groups at random! 

The significance of the negative findings for both the corr 


tion of the hypnotic test scores and the item analysis is ambigu 


, While on the one hand we have established the relative 
bility of hypnotizability, we have failed to find it strongly 
' 


lated to any personality variable. White has contended that 
near scales obscure correlations with personality. Instead of 
nying the hypnotic scale we are more inclined to accept the 
gative findings and examine new areas. White’s own indica 
results with attitudes confirm our hopes. Besides attitude 
nd these may be studied directly as well as indirectly—there ar 
many promising psychological and physiological variables that 
in be measured and correlated. An item analysis of questions 
the attitude towards hypnosis, or correlations with ability to 
ontrol involuntary functions may prove fruitful. Possibly an 
atomistic °—item searching—approach is doomed. There are 
‘molar” measures open. One of the writers (T. R. Sarbin) is 
it present working on this problem with the Rorschach. A direct 
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4 
frontal attack on the factors in hypnotizability—that of systemati 
cally varying “external” and “internal” conditions—is stil] 
another method. 


SUMMARY 


1. A scale for measuring hypnotic depth was arbitrarily; 


assembled from earlier scales. The resulting scale consists of 


1 subtests of 5 units each. 

2. A standard method of trance induction is described in detail 

3. The validity of the scale as compared to those of the earlier 
scales which comprise it was examined by means of the data of 
57 volunteer subjects (33 men, 24 women, college students). [1 
is shown that while the earlier scales are individually inadequate, 
they supplement each other when taken in combination. 

4. On the basis of the original 57 subjects as well as 26 subject 
(12 men, 14 women) of a new sample and a different hypnotist, 
the scale reveals a distribution of hypnotizability in which fr 
quencies fall as scores rise. 


5. Using both samples of subjects, 67 of whom had been giv 
two hypnotic sittings within two days, and 26 of the latter with a 
different hypnotist, the stability of hypnotizability was estab 
lished. Retest hypnotic scores correlate with first-trial scores 
about .80, whether the hypnotist be the same individual in both 
trials or not. There is no significant difference in the mea 
scores of the first and second trials. 

6. Slight but consistent sex differences in favor of women wer 
shown with both samples, although this fact may be due to the 
condition that both operators were men. About one out of fou 
or five of the women, and about one out of five or six of the men, 
experienced complete amnesia. 

+. Correlation of hypnotic test scores of the first 57 subject 
with their scores on several personality questionnaire variables 
revealed only “ amiability ” as possibly significant, the coefficient: 
being in the thirties. Negative findings are reported for “ self 
sufficiency,” “ extroversion,” “dominance” and “ intelligence.” 

8. An item analysis of the 277 items in the questionnaires 
yielded 32 items that differentiated good and poor subjects in the 
first sample. But when these items were checked on the second 
sample with a second hypnotist they were found to be non-dis 
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riminating. We interpret this finding to mean that this group 


items was an artifact of the first sample. 
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A BASIS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PERSONALITY 
TESTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE M-F BATTERY 


H 


ost psychologists would probably agree that personality tests 
M ire on the whole rather disappointing. While the reasons 
for this failure are no doubt numerous and complicated, there 
are a few crucial ones that are fairly obvious. These need wider 
recognition and more serious consideration than they have thus 
far received before the effectiveness of personality tests can b 
substantially increased. 

In this context a new test described by Terman and Miles in a 
recent volume * well repays study. The present paper includes 
(1) a description of this test and the work done with it, largely 
in the authors’ own words so that the reader may have som¢ 
objective basis for evaluating the criticism which follows; and 
(2) an appraisal of the test, based not on any further empirical 
results but purely on principle. This critique, it should be clear, 
is meant to apply to a certain general type of personality test, th« 
M-F battery serving as a convenient example. 


DESCRIPTION OF TEST 


In the preface to their book Terman and Miles sum up the 
aim, scope and upshot of their work as follows (pp. vi-vii): 


The purpose of the investigations here reported has been the accomp! 

t field of masculinity-femininity of something similar to Binet 

urly t field of intelligence—a quantification of procedur 
mecept No one can better realize than the authors how imperfect! 
ded in their pioneer attempt. The problem of temperament 
; than the problem of abilities. The concepts of masculinity 
ind ininity are even more vague than the nineteenth century concepts of 
itelligen Clarity and exactness are seldom attained by a single effort 
ndeed, the investigations to be reported have been shaped by the conviction 
only the simplest and roughest kind of quantification is at present po 
M. Termas nd C. C. Miles, Sex and pe nality tudies in masculinity and 


Unassigned page references in 














yon which the book 


ree] 


De spite this apologetic note the undertakin 
based represents the efforts of several investigators over a period 
eleven years. The concrete, practical contribution they have 


ffer, besides a certain amount of information about the prob 





m studied, is a test described in these words (pp. 3-4) 
! 
- rdi 
‘ rh 
( lu o 
] in - 
c MCI » correlated 
rated esti f se pers I 
f t f | een inves ted | in, t i i 
| i ot S xX I t}’> i | d a I 
legree to which M-F traits enter into marital lecti n! 
of a modified M-F test) spouse 1 " in in M score 
lated with marital happiness T test iter rrying n 
have been compared with those carrving | inine weights in an 
1 more exact and meanit 
exist in the culture of our ti nd 
M-F test is made up in two equivalent fo , A and B. It ts entirely a 
id-4 iper test, ol the questionnaire Variet osed rt gl it 
A. 456: Form B, 454). In the interests of ano it well as to 
administration and scoring, all the it are responded to by checl 
f four, three, or two multiple responses. 7 test 1s administered witl 
mit, a single form requiring forty or hity inut for the majority of 
rarely an hour. It is hardly applicable than tl 
education and ability. The scoring done by the 1 ncils and 
t V oD! 


Each form of the test has seven exercises: (1) Word-Associ 
ition; (2) Ink-Blot Association; (3) General Information; 
(4) Emotional and Ethical Attitudes; (5) Interests; (6) Opinions; 
(7) Introvertiveness. The first two subtests are self explanatory. 
It should be pointed out, however, that in both cases the associ 
ation process is confined to certain choices, one of which the 
subject checks. The general information test inquires, for 
xample, as to whether tea is to be drunk from a cup (feminine 
response), a saucer or a spoon (both masculine responses); and 
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as to whether Beethoven was a composer (feminine response), 
painter (masculine), poet (masculine), or singer (feminine) 
In the test dealing with emotional and ethical attitudes one is 
asked, among other things, whether making fun of cripples is 
wicked or not. To check 3 (extremely wicked) or o (not really 
bad) is a feminine response; 2 or 1, a masculine response. In 
the fifth subtest one is asked about such interests as traveling, 
with certain possibilities sugyc sted: if one would like to visit 
Holland, the response is scored feminine; if one would definitely 
not like to or is indifferent, masculine. Subtest 6 asks for cer 
tain opinions: e.g., to believe that green-eyed people are not to 
be trusted is a masculine response, to disbelieve it is feminin 
The seventh subtest, dealing with introvertive characteristics, 
inquires, among other things, as to whether one feels lacking in 
self-control. To reply “yes” is masculine, “no,” feminine. 

The questions included in all sections were selected aftet 
numerous provisional applications of many test items and subse 
quent evaluation of the results. The selection is hence very 
largely, if not exclusively, statistical. Theories about the traits 
studied have been assiduously avoided in constructing the test, 
the authors are at pains to explain (p. 6): 


The M-F test rests upon no assumption with reference to the causes operati 
in determining an individual’s score. These may be either physiological and 
biochemical, or psychological and cultural; or they may be the combined result 
of both types of influence. The aim has been merely to devise a test whicl 


would measure existing differences in mental masculinity and femininity 


1. It is only when a test of this kind has been made available 


that it becomes possible to investigate with any degree of precision the influence 


however cause 


of the numerous physical, social, and psychological factors that may affect a 


subject's rating 


In the course of standardization, the test was administered both 
to normal men and women and to homosexuals. The writers 
believe that their instrument should be useful in the further study 
of homosexuality. They hope, too, that it will be found helpful 
in research dealing with the effect of sex hormones upon behavior. 

In discussing the results of their work with the test the authors 
are very cautious. They suggest that there emerges a certain 
a posteriori general differentiation between the sexes which may 
be formulated as follows (pp. 447-48): 

From whatever angle we have examined them the males included in the 


standardization groups evinced a distinctive interest in exploit and adventure, 


in outdoor and physically strenuous occupations, in machinery and tools, in 
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Nevertheless, it is shown that the results on the test are affected 


e, intelligence, education, interests, social background and 


y age, 
ther factors. The great relevance of the nature-nurture problem 
is recognized but the authors disavow any ability to give a 
reliable solution. Still, they agree in a measure with the posi 

mn more unreservedly adopted by Margaret Mead in her Sex 
ind Temperament when they write (pp. 449-50): 


revealed by the material we have studied. Singularly powerful in shaping 

r d velopment are other people’s expectations orf us, past ind pre ent a 
ywn by their practice and their precept. Whether the boy is innately re 
, less. more | j +] » clectrte Hohtine thaa with u 
ssive and fearless, more handy with the electric lighting than with the 

king stove, more interested and informed about public affairs and about 


ence, more active and enterprising physically; and 


whether the girl is 
ture more sympathetic, gentle, timid, fastidious, more attracted to pots and 


pans than to rods and guns, more punctilious in dress, personal appearance 


anners, and language; at any rate society in the shape of parents, teachers, 
und one’s own fellows of whichever sex, expects these differences between the 
le assigned 


en in spite of its own protests. The consequence is that throughout these 


exes, and literature reflects them. Irresistibly each sex plays the ro 


veral exercises, however statistically consistent the distinctive sex responses may 


ve, we cannot tell how deep the difference li or how the deeper nd 
llower factors combine. And here we must be content to leave the prob! 
r it is clear that the deciding answer can be wrested, not by a more ticu 


ruggle with this one set of exercises administered to groups comparatively 


ogeneous, but from: (1) parallel examinations of socially and ra 


flerent groups widely different in social tradition and circumstances, and 


) 
} 
— > stn ray a 
logical case stud of extrem leviants 1 


2) combined psychological and bio 


ex temperaments within a given cultur« 


Despite their laborious efforts the authors are not unaware of 
the limited character of their results, as may be seen in the fol 
lowing statement (p. 454): 
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] tt purpo tt test n accomp d only in part hardly need 


nterest 


( )rir r ol unive oT llal at ] ana Ltit 
aiff te tl is far from adequat I] an pling used ha 


ms Vul 


APPRAISAL OF THE TEST 


It is just in this connection that an attempt to evaluate th: 


it work may well begin, for it is a debatable questio: 


r the technique adopted by the authors is the only on 


tyr C 
pie 
i 


I 
wheth 
possible. Granted that there are certain traits of mental mascu 
linity and femininity—certain tertiary sexual characters, as it 
were—the problem still remains whether a purely empirical 
approach to their measurement is desirable or even feasible. The 
predilections of psychometricians have been, it is true, for many 
years favorable to a heavy reliance upon statistical frequencies— 
and Terman and Miles have definitely embraced this attitude— 
but as J. F. Brown~ has well pointed out, the comparative 
sterility of psychological testing is largely a product of this 
methodology. Brown has shown rather convincingly, despite 
some overstatement of his case, that measurement in the more 
exact sciences follows, or at least runs contemporaneously with, 
a knowledge of general laws. Psychology has proceeded on a 
much more empirical basis, especially as regards intelligence, 
with the result that we do not yet know what an intelligence 
test truly does test. As Brown says, a genuine measuring instru- 
ment is simply the repetition of an experiment with well-defined 
variables. 

Now it must be admitted that there are sometimes reasons for 
wishing and even needing to measure certain ill-defined variables 
before experimental or theoretical knowledge about them has 
advanced very far. In that case it would seem that the part of 
wisdom lies in utilizing as much rationality, the form-bearer of 
theory, as is possible in the construction of a test—provided this 
procedure does not conflict with the possibility of empirical veri 
fication, perhaps by the application of the test itself, and with 


2A methodological consideration of the problem of psychometrics, Erkenntnis, 1934, 







































the already masculine female.” 
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ose canons of statistical criticism to which the test results must 
subsequently subjected. One would thus be relying upon 
tatistics without doing so completely or blindly. For if a choice 
ust be made its direction is clear: to sacrifice psychology to 
tistics is worse—for a psychologist, at any rate—than to sacri 
statistics to psychology. Fortunately, however, one can 
ually well combine the two attitudes and in that way probably 
rease both psychological end statistical significan 
In the test under discussion such an objective would have been 
if the authors had not attempted so sedulously to avoid all 
ories and presuppositions as to the nature of masculinity and 
mininity. Complete reliance upon empiricism has led them 
to the extreme position of having among their items many 


vhich evoke a smile.® Moreover, it is small comfort to fall back 


n the consideration that it is, after all, no concern of the 
vchologist if a significantly large number of the men tested 
gard tea-drinking from a saucer or spoon as correct whereas 


vomen know that the cup should be used directly. For it zs a 


yncern of the psychologist that this question has little to do with 
yasculinity or femininity according to any theory, however 
ntative all theories must be.* He knows at once that social 
ickground or good breeding is what probably determines most 
f the answers here; that groups of both men and women at the 
ighest cultural level would nearly all say cup (and hence be 
puriously feminine), while those at the lowest cultural level 
ould nearly all say spoon or saucer (and hence be spuriously 
nasculine).” To reject this common-sense knowledge puts a 
eat responsibility upon statistics—one that would have to be 
utweighed by far higher reliabilities and validities than most of 
hose reported by the authors. Large violations of common 
‘nse knowledge are not adequately compensated for by small 


+? 


statistical probabilities. To cope with the problem thus posed 


It has been pointed out to me that the naive character of sot f the items may b 
1 to the fact that the test was derived largely f rw k with children 
*One might conceivably hold that cultural education tends to effeminize, but tl 
urel\ more than in \ h vlc gist W yuld be willin to rf n } isl rf i 
if x lifference sure! not Terman and Mil vith t ir ver parsimonio 
retical attitude 
rt thors’ own findings partially support this statement They write (py 
463-64): “Superior culture, in the case of women, tends to be associated with m 
linity; in the case of men, with femininity; but our data do not tell us whether education 


wae 


uuses the change, or whether it merely tends to select the a feminine male and 
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it would merely have been necessary to reject any item which 
lacked psychological validity (according to some theory or 
hypothesis advanced), whether or not it stood up statistically, 
and to accept only those items which, having apparent psycho 
logical validity, were at the same time statistically adequate. 

As a matter of fact, the adoption of such a principle would 
have changed very little the actual methodological basis of the 
M-F test, even if the laying down of certain theoretical criteria 
were thus involved. For despite the purely statistical approach 
embraced by the authors, certain theoretical presuppositions hav« 
inevitably crept into their work. Were this not so, it would 
have taken them a thousand years instead of eleven to arrive 
even at this point in their investigation, since they would then 
have had to start with items having no relation to anything that 
is said (theory!) to differentiate the sexes. They would have 
had to include items such as “ Most | 


r 
than an ounce” (to be marked right or wrong), and then have 


ostage stamps weigh less 


submitted the answers to statistical examination. But they did 
not do this. It is accordingly clear that they avoided only an 
explicit and coherent theory of sex differences. Implicitly they 
followed certain of their own hunches and those of others as to 
“types of test response most likely to reveal sex differences ” 
(p. 6). Had they more explicitly defined their variables accord 
ing to a unified hypothesis, however tentative, it is a good wager 
that not only would the psychological significance of their results 
have increased but an increase in statistical significance might 
even have been found. As it is, only two of the subtests—(4) 
Emotional and Ethical Attitudes, and (5) Interests—have a fairly 
high statistical reliability. The other five are useful, according 
to the authors, only when included in the total battery. 

It must be admitted that the foregoing criticism depends 
largely upon a difference in psychological faith. If, as already 
stated, a test is construed as an experiment applied, then the 
substitution of statistical counting for experimental observation 
will obviously be unsatisfactory. Similarly one would object to 
any dependence upon statistical control where initial experi- 
mental control would have been possible. One might, even 
from such a standpoint, in urgent cases devise a test not directly 
based upon previous experimentation, but the test would then 
itself have to be regarded and executed as an experiment. 
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One result of the excessive espousal of the statistical attitude in 
the test under discussion is that the latter cannot be used for 
ndividual diagnosis with any great assurance; the authors sug 
gest using both forms if one wishes to measure certain experi 
mental shifts in masculinity or femininity. With large groups 

general results are probably dependable—but much _ less 

Ipful or meaningful. 

It would accordingly seem that the authors have not quit 

mplished for the measurement of psychological sex diffet 

ces what Binet attempted to do for intelligence. Faulty and 
lequate as their theories may have been, the early intelligence 
ters did have some working hypotheses about what they wer« 
suring. This assertion may be made despite Brown’s over 
tement to the contrary, for, interestingly enough, his strictures 
pure empirical attitud 
sented in the M-F study than to the work of the intelligenc 


| ‘ 1 
much more accurately to the simon 


rs he discusses. 
till another way the present test fails to justify the paral 
m to the work of Binet—it is not primarily a test of perform 
However inadequate intelligence tests may have been, it 
ot be denied that personality tests have as a group been far 
s adequate. Apart from such basis for this failure as the lack 
theoretical orientation provides, the chief reason for it is prob 
ly that the intelligence test has at least had the virtue of avoid 
g the “opinion-error.”” That is to say, in it the subject has 
t been asked what he thinks he would or could do under given 
umstances but has actually been subjected to the circumstances 
d required to give a presumably typical performance. On 
es not ask, “Are you good in arithmetic? ” or “Do you think 
uu could solve the problem 2 x 11+-3 if you had time enough? ” 
Answer yes or no.) The subject is asked actually to solve the 
roblem 2 x 11-+-3, or whatever it may be. In this way, though 
rithmetical ability may be erroneously regarded as a part of 
neral intelligence, the subject is at least not merely asked to 
state an opinion about his arithmetical behavior—he is asked to 
behave arithmetically. In personality tests of the usual sort the 
situation, it need hardly be pointed out, is quite different, for in 
them opinions are regularly elicited. Much of the failure of 


A 


Cf. S. Rosenzweig, A suggestion for making verbal personality test re valid, 


Rev., 1934, 41, 400-401 
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personality tests is to be attributed to this source, to the unwill 
ingness or inability of the subject to state accurately how his 
behavior should be scored. If instead of asking him whether 
he crosses the street to avoid meeting individuals he does not 
like, one actually required him to walk down the street and 
arranged with one of his uncongenial acquaintances to meet him, 
the result would be far more dependable. Obviously a test com 
posed of such items would consume far more time than most 
paper-and-pencil tests, but if the answers to certain questions can 
be obtained only in certain expensive ways, it avails nothing to 
compromise for something less expensive. 

In relying comparatively little upon performance, the M-F 
battery unfortunately resembles many standard personality tests. 
Not all of the items are thus faulty—not even all those calling 
for opinions, since opinions if scored as such are quite legiti 
mately a form of behavior—but a large number are, notably 
those in subtest 7 (Introvertiveness). Moreover, the test as a 
whole probably suffers from this weakness in so far as the sub 
ject may be influenced by fears that certain answers would reflect 
upon his character or reputation. Under these circumstances 
opinion-errors of a greater or less degree are inevitable. 

These misgivings are in part borne out by the finding that 
M-F scores are readily faked if the subjects are deliberately put 
up to it. This fact has been experimentally ascertained by 
Lowell Kelly, one of the collaborators of the authors, who showed 
that (p. 78) “a typical group of males at the most masculine age 
are able to earn a mean score more feminine by far than the 
mean of any female group we have tested; a typical female group 
can make itself appear far more masculine than any male group 
we have tested!” To camouflage the nature of the examination 
by the name “Attitude-Interest Analysis Test ”"—a device wisely 
adopted by the authors—probably serves to counteract some of 
the danger to be expected from this source; but it must not b 
forgotten that, as pointed out above, even general attitudes and 
interests have a normative aspect that may make for their con 
cealment and hence for opinion-errors. 

The subtests other than 7 are perhaps more free of the possi 
bility of opinion-error but fail nevertheless to conform to certain 
other important criteria of a closely related sort. Even when 
behavioral in their intention, the items often refer more to past 
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] than to present behavior. Subtest 3, calling for general infor- 
is nation, comes particularly to mind. Performance is limited in 
er these items to simple reproduction of certain specific ideas or 
Dt knowledge acquired at some earlier period. Under these con- 
d litions, even granting that the ideas in question were acquired 
a, because of certain facilitative degrees of masculinity or femininity, 
’ t must still be held that the test situation is not so well controlled 
st 1s it would be if present behavior instead of past were involved. 
n With past behavior one can never be certain what were the deter- 
0 uinants of the particular acquisitions now present. Moreover, 


is not necessary to ask the subject to reproduce an end result 








F f some unknown process since one can reproduce the whole 
s rocess in the present. Thus, if one believes that men, because 
ig greater aggressiveness, tend to remember more names of great 
i ‘nerals, it is possible to have all the subjects memorize two lists 
ly names, one belonging to alleged generals, the other to some 
a utral sort of individual. A differentiation in retentiveness 
) ween the sexes under such circumstances would mean con- 
ct lerably more than past memory for similar names, even though 
es ther tendencies than aggressiveness would certainly influence 

en present memorization. 
at Issue may, of course, be taken with the position just adopted. 
m e above standpoint implies that, like intelligence, masculinity 
y d femininity are relatively independent of experience and that 

nsequently, as with intelligence, one should minimize the 
cts of any special education. But what if the traits differ- 
, tiating the sexes are themselves purely the fruit of experience? 
P Would it then be a mistake to refer to past instead of present 
P havior? Paradoxical as it may seem, the answer would still 
} affirmative. If the traits have any meaning as frarts, they 
4 ust be functioning as general properties of the individual’s 
| juipment at the present moment despite their origination. It 
; vould be a strange doctrine that would regard the specific ideas 


solated habits involved in the test items as actually constituting 
he traits without reduction to more general terms. For in that 
vent it would be pointless to talk of masculinity and femininity 
it all. 


It may be noted in passing that there is indeed room for doubt 
is to whether these so-called traits are any more real than their 
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names.’ In this connection the lack of theoretical orientation 
previously alluded to once more appears. Would it not have been 
well to have had at the outset some hypothetical formulation as 
to the nature of traits subject to check by the test results? 

One consequence of putting too much emphasis upon acqui 
sitions from the past is the limitation it imposes on the test from 
the standpoint of its ability to measure a change in sexual status 
produced, for instance, by sex hormone medication. It would 
take a very long time for a fund of information, for example, to 
be modified in accordance with a change in sexual drive, whereas 





the experimenter would wish to know what general alterations 
or potentialities for change in mental masculinity and femi 
ninity—assuming these to be somewhat independent of experi 
ence—had arisen soon after treatment. 

This same limitation appears if one slightly shifts the angle of 
approach and considers the great emphasis of the M-F test upon 
specific content as compared with certain formal properties 
(which could presumably be outlined in an explicit hypothesis). 
By stressing specific and more or less unrelated items and by eve 
limiting the responses to certain prescribed choices where fre: 
rein might well have been given—in this respect subtest 1 (Word 
Association) and subtest 2 (Ink-Blot Association) come especially 
to mind—something in psychological significance would appear 
to have been sacrificed even though statistical or scoring accuracy 
may have been augmented in this fashion. 

If, on the other hand, the test had been oriented towards cer 
tain formal categories of a general sort, more flexibility in the 
scoring method might have been required, but the psychological 
cogency of the instrument would undoubtedly have been 
increased. For under these conditions the scored behavior would 
probably have been more directly related than now to the traits 
being tested. The importance of this consideration may b 
appreciated if it is recalled that the farther removed a test item 
is from such behavior as immediately exemplifies the measured 
variable, the greater is the chance for over-determination by 
irrelevant variables such as age, education, social background, etc. 

In summary, then, the M-F test may be said to have the short 


coming of unduly emphasizing statistical empiricism at the 


Cf. G. W. Allport, Personality: a psychological interpretation, New York: Henry 
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xpense of psychological significance, and to be insufficient in its 
rocedural aspects since it leaves considerable room for opinion 
rrors, refers excessively to past acquisitions of knowledge, limits 
sponses unnecessarily to specific modes and includes items 
ither distant from the immediate exemplification of the traits 
tudied. The implication of this criticism, since it is intended to 

constructive, is that a revision of the test—or a totally new 
ne—might go a long way toward remedying these defects. 
[hat the present suggestions are not altogether impracticable is 
ndicated by the success of the Rorschach test, which in some 
legree at least conforms to them. 

In the meantime it must be recognized that Terman and Miles 


have executed a pioneer work of large proportions and that their 


mpirical results should make it substantially easier than before 


to carry out the suggestions offered here. It would, therefore, 


e unfortunate if the present discussion were construed purely as 

disparagement of the M-F test. Actually it was designed to 
ring out certain general features of current personality tests 
which require modification. 

From this more inclusive standpoint it would appear in con 
lusion that to improve personality tests significantly the expert- 
mental instead of the statistical attitude must be adopted as a 
basis. This point of view implies that good tests are repetitions 
f experimental situations, the latter being themselves based upon 
well-defined hypotheses. According to these crrcria personality 
ests must rely chiefly upon performance or actual behavior. In 

» far as any expressions of opinion by the subject are included, 
uch responses must be treated purely as opinions—as rau 
behavioral data requiring interpretation. They must, in other 
vords, be regarded merely as answers to the questions 77 the test, 
ot accepted naively as answers to the questions underlying it. 
When this precaution is not observed, opinion-errors may readily 
nd usually do enter the test results. To observe this precaution 
nd eliminate opinion-errors the subject must be kept ignorant of 
the underlying purpose of the test. Furthermore, such opinion 
rrors as may be related not to the underlying purpose of the test 
but to moral or aesthetic attitudes aroused by the questions im the 

st must also be controlled. Both types of opinion-error may 

nceivably be measured (1) by experimentally obtaining actual 


imples of the 


subject's behavior in such situations as are repre- 
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sented in the verbal form of the test; and (2) by eliciting from 
him further expressions of opinion—as to his (conscious) :deals 
regarding the behavior in question. If possible some means of 
evaluating his unconscious ideals—perhaps from a_ themati 


apperception test “—would also be made available. In these ways 


his self-critical :dealizations as well as his deceptions—of self and 
of others—might be taken into account. 

Only on such an experimental and sophisticated basis, however 
arduous the work it entails, can truly effective personality test: 


be evolved. 





































EXPERIMENTAL MODIFICATION OF CHILDREN’S 
FOOD PREFERENCES THROUGH SOCIAL 
SUGGESTION 


Mos anthropologists make much of the social determi 


nation of values. A welter of ethnological data shows that 

kes and dislikes vary, to an astounding degree, with geographical 
d cultural conditions. This fact imposes the double task of 
vestigating (1) the objective reasons why, in a given social 
up, certain likes and dislikes rather than others have become 
yminant and traditional and (2) the psychological mechanisms 
which such likes and dislikes are instilled into the individual 
mber of the group. It is this social transmission, this process 
social suggestion (referred to under 2) with which we shall 
concerned. Undoubtedly a great many likes and dislikes 
come fixed in an individual even though he is never—or not 
-directly exposed to, or aware of, those objective reasons 
ntioned under (1). Social influence suffices. Our problem, 

, is this: how can the group (or other individuals) induce a 
iven individual to like or dislike a certain object to which, 
vithout this social bias, he would have reacted in a different way? 
My interest in social suggestion grew out of an interest in the 
cope of moral education. In a forthcoming publication, “A 
psychological critique of ethical relativism,” I have tried to show 
theoretically that there is no mechanism of suggestion which 
ould be claimed wholly to replace some sort of original appreci 
ition of ethical values. If education works through “ sugges 
tion,” it does not do so to the exclusion of, but rather in coopera 
tion with, original feeling. I thought it worth while, therefore, 
to observe suggestion, under experimental control, in the field in 
which it is said to do its most fundamental work: in early child- 
hood. As the mechanisms of social suggestion do not seem to be 
bound up with any particular kind of values, or likes and 
dislikes, a kind was chosen that seemed especially fit for experi- 
mentation—likes and dislikes of food. The standard method in 
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tudies of Clal suggestion with regard to likes and dislikes has 


been to influence judgments (e.g., through other people’s judg 
ts). Many likes and dislikes can, of course, be couched in 
= ] | Leanal . rd p noa — 
of m iow else but through recording judgments 
ld the experiment approach, for instance, political atti 
id On the other hand, judgments are often not highly 
liable as indicators of real attitudes, and with small children 
' } 1 ry} 
judgment method is quite impracticable. The method 
idopted was, therefore, to influence behavior, through real o1 
8 
ma d tions of a su ive kind. 


THe First EXPERIMENTS 


In the first part of this paper experiments will be recorded in 
which a child B was made to choose (and eat ) from a set of 
different foodstuffs the one he liked best directly after another 
child .4 (or several other children) had made the same sort of 
choice. To check an influence of A upon B, B's crucial choice- 
made in the presence of 4A—was compared with several control 
choices which B made when alone. Any positive influence would 
then lead to a percentage of identical choices in the crucial situ 
ations higher than that of the identical choices in the control situ- 
ations (“identical ” with reference to A’s choice in the crucial 
situation).” In order to make identical choices truly indicative 
of social influence, the two children A and B should differ as 
widely as possible with regard to their pre-experimental orders 
of preference. Only such subjects were selected for A and B, 
therefore, as had in a number of control situations shown a 
distinct discrepancy of taste. 

The children were taken from a Nursery School in one of 
the poorer districts of London (Somers Town Nursery School, 
N.W.1).° They were boys and girls, ranging between 5;2 (five 
years and two months) and 2;8 (two years and eight months) 1n 


The experiments were carried out in a room of the school 
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» which the children had as a rule no a 
as 
curred on different days, usually separat 
8 I 
non-experimental days. 
in 
In the control situations (1.e., those of un 
its A . , 
e specimens of six different foodstufls—one of 
I, on a low table in this order (from left to right 


( 


quantities appeared about equal to one g1 Ly 


At any rate, from situation to situation the q 





constant. The child was asked to choose 


the one he liked best, and so on. To mak« 


1 


nose 1n ordael ol preference, the iast One Or TW 


nuts, apples, bread, grapes. Care was taken tl 


i best.” Of the remaining five bits he was agai 





5 } 
, ' 
( S Ch Ct) S 
1 DY OT! to tN 
ni 
Liliiuic ( ad CI ( ) 


ced 


): carrots, bananas, 


each—were pla 


rat each of the six 
of medium size. 


lInuUuwesS We»re KCp 


‘the one he liked 


] 


, ] 
If) asked to Choose 


sure that he really 


o bits were usually 


n ‘ vithheld, so that any policy of saving up the best was discour 1 gr d 

2 In the crucial situations, if there had been only one predecessor, 
I two specimens of each kind of food were presented, i.e., six 
. pairs; if there had been two or three predecessors, three or four 

pecimens were presented. Child A, a predecessor, was th 

| k d to choose the one he liked best, whil B,a suc ssor, Was 
d watching; whereupon B was asked to make his choice. If B 
: made an identical choice, 1.e., chose from the same pair (assum 

;, 


1 
g only one predecessor), the same procedur 


was repeated for 


i he remaining five pairs. If B chose from another the two 
mainders were taken away, leaving only four pa » choos 
AS from. (In some cases the two “broken” pairs w 
rS as to present for the next choice all six origi ) 
. 
Z This procedure makes an identical choice somew! nl 
- Mu Aside from chance coincide nc in id iI 
nean that B chose the piece because 4 had chose t | 
| because there was only one specimen left (again 1 
L, OI predec ssor). The second alternati' would 
' social choice. Plainly our experiments w have | i failu 
if this possibility were at all a probable Th: ob 
Or at most Or mino! importance, | 
following considerations. Of its two possibl 
that B did not want to forego that particular kind of food or th 
he was prompted by the perceptual singularity of the one bro 


pair—the first one is improbable, as it was oft 
cl 1] would prefer two specimens f the kind 


having at least one specimen of each kind. 
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of the fact that the number of identical choices increased signifi 
cantly with the presence and strength of factors favoring social 
suggestion (vide infra), both non-social motives are improbable.‘ 

A. Results showing 


experiment had no further purpose than to determine the amount 


amount of social influence. The first 


of social influence between children of about four years of age 
under conditions such as those described. There were 26 crucial 
situations, situations in which a child (B) made a number of 
successive choices, each of which occurred after some other 
child (4)—or children—had made their choices. These 26 
crucial situations consisted of 1oo crucial choices. The control 
choices amounted to 424. There were then 4.24 times as many 
control choices as there were crucial choices. 

In these 26 situations there were 10 different individuals func- 
tioning as A and 18 different individuals functioning as B—out 
of 22 different individuals altogether. In 7 of the 26 situations 
A was a girl, and in 11 cases B was a girl; ie., the sex factor was 
treated unsystematically. In 20 situations A was a little older 
than B, the average age of all predecessors being 4;7 as compared 
with 4;0 in the case of the successors. There was further 
a tendency to select for A the one of two children with greater 
prestige. In 14 situations B had more than one predecessor—two 
or even three. In most of these cases the two or three predeces- 
sors made, among themselves, practically identical choices. 
Where this was not true, an identical choice was scored if B’s 
choice coincided with at least one of his predecessors’ choices 
Of course under such conditions the probability of making an 
identical choice was greater than it would have been with only 
one A. This increase of probability, however, affected the con 
trol choices in exactly the same way that it affected the crucial 
choices, so that the final comparison between the percentage of 
identical choices in the two types of situation was not affected 
at all. 

It will be of use to present in full one of our 26 crucial situ 
ations along with its control situations, in chronological order. 
See Table 1. In this case B was a boy of 339, A a boy of 4311. 

‘It is t that by offering a whole plateful of cach kind of food the possibility of 


ial influence Ww yuld hat b n expenm ntally exclud 1, but at tl same time the 


ental control of equality of stimulation might have been in 
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[his example presents us with four crucial choices of B of 
hich only one is at variance with the choice of the predecessor. 
m inspecting the control choices of B, however, we realize 
it of those identical choices only one (viz., grape) looks as if 
testified to an influence of A upon B, because only in this one 
ise does B’s crucial choice differ sufficiently from B’s control 
ices. (The control choices that occurred after the crucial 
hoices are not equally important, since they may well have been 
nder the influence of the crucial situation.) 
To determine the amount of social influence in the 100 crucial 
yoices, a division might be made between identical and non 


TABLE |! 


lentical choices, and then among the identical ones a selection 
nade of those cases in which the crucial choice was sufficiently 
lifferent from the corresponding control choices. The number 
f such cases then would present the minimum number of 
istances of social influence. [t would not, however, be easy to 
stablish a reliable criterion of what was meant by “ sufficiently 
lifferent.” No doubt instances like 1111(4)411 or even 444(2)25' 
look quite reliable as to degree of difference, but what of cases 
like 154(2)21 or 363(4)43? Difference from the average of the 


control choices would not mean much without a measure of scat- 


® The figure in parentheses represents A’s choice; the next figure f ving re nts 


; 
s crucial choice. 
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| 


tering, Dut 1n a series Ol three to S1X elements there is no reliab| 


way of determining the scattering 

The following statistical measure of the amount of social influ 
ence was adopted. If B's crucial choices were in no way influ 
enced by A’s choice, they would not differ from B’s control 
choices in respect to coincidence with A’s choice. All that is 
necessary, therefore, is to determine (1) how many crucial choices 
are identical with A’s choice, and (2) how many control choice 
are identical with A’s choice. 

The actual percentage of identical crucial choices was 81 pei 
cent (n=100), against only 25.6 per cent (n=424) identical con 
trol choices. Subtracting from the 81 identical crucial choices 
25.6 as the most probable number of cases to be assigned to 
chance, this leaves 55.4 (== 12.4 ¢ diff.) cases to be assigned wholly 
to social influence (but for an uncontrollable, probably slight 
influence of the non-social motives mentioned above). 

[t may be noted in passing that the average probability of a1 
identical choice proved to be the same for the crucial and the 
control choices, namely about 1/3. (Only in the first choice th 
probability of an identical choice is 1/6; in the fifth, for example, 
where such was allowed, it is 1/2.) The 25.6 per cent identical 
control choices are, therefore, close to probability. It may b 
noted, furthermore, that the average difference between the last 
two control choices preceding the crucial choice was 1.1. Tha 
is to say, considering those two uninfluenced choices which were 
least affected by factors such as B’s being not yet familiar with 
the foods or the choice’s being exposed to a possib] after-eftect 
of A, an average difference of 1.1 was found which provides 


measure of the degree of constancy of uninfluenced ratings i 


B. Further experiments designed to exhibit causes. So far it 
has been shown only that under certain not very specific cot 
ditions there is a considerable amount of imitation. Encouraged 
thereby we shall now set out to answer, by specially designed 
experiments, a number of causal questions: (a) How does this 
uence depend upon a difference of age between A and 


B, both being childre ne (b) How doe S the successor ’$ absolute 
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age affect the situation; more precisely, where is the lower age 
limit for social influence of this type? (c) How does an attach 
ment or a prestige gradient between A and B affect the amount 
ff imitation? (d) How is a child successor influenced by an 
idult predecessor, such as the experimenter? 

(a) The factor of relative age was studied in the following 
way. Six pairs of children were selected, with ages as follows: 
L, 4303 Ef, 299; 2S, 430; EV, 3523 Vy Seas Vi, 25283; Vil, $32; 
VIII, 2310; IX, 435; X, 336; XI, 3311; XII, 238. Apart from 
xhibiting a sufficient age difference, the children in each pair 
had to be sufficiently different as to their uninfluenced orders of 


preference (as ascertained in control choices). With each pair 


TABLI 
AMOUNT OF IMITATION IN TERMS oF Ip! ICAL ( ICES I { O 
| 5 fb 1s O 1 
I, i 
Il, 1V 
\ Vi 3 
Vil, VIll 
IX, X 
XI. XII 
( XQ 


two crucial situations were then set up, one in which the older 
and one in which the younger was the predecessor. In three of 
the six cases the first situation in time was the one with A older 
than B; in the other three the first situation was the one with B 
older than A. Table 2 gives the results in terms of identical 
choices. 

The results clearly show that the younger child is more read 
to imitate the older one than vice versa. 20 25 id nti al ( hou CS 
when B is younger stand against 14/24 identical choices when B 
is older. The difference is sufficiently large, especially in view 
of the fact that the same individuals served as both 4 and B. 
Furthermore, as to overt behavior, it was often noticeable that 
the younger child paid more attention to what the older was 


doing than vice versa. 
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The differences between 26 out of 28 (93 per cent) and 81 per 
cent ‘ and between 14 out of 24 (58 per cent) and 81 per cent 
bear out the fact that under favorable age conditions the per 


centage of identical choices lies above, and under unfavorable agx 


conditions below, the percentage obtained when A and B are of 
bout equal age. In both cases, however, the percentages ar 
larger than they would have been if no predecessor had been 
present—that is, larger than 25.6 per cent, the percentage of 
identical control choices in the preliminary experiment.” 

(b) B’s absolute age was also found to be of importanc 
When we tried to work with children younger than about two 
and two-thirds years, we found that once—if indeed at all—they 
had managed to feel somewhat at ease with us and at home 1 
the strange surroundings, they paid not the least attention t 
what the older child was doing. When they had fixed their 
minds upon the food, nothing else seemed to exist. The scope 
of the babies’ field of simultaneous awareness was not wide 
enough to permit this sort of social influence—which should not 
be surprising, since the child’s simultaneous world decreases it 
size as the age scale is descended (notice a child searching for 
something). It would be misleading to call the primary caus: 
of the small child’s social indifference “ egocentrism” (as Piaget 
does). True, a narrow field of awareness or scope of attention 
limits the extent of social intercourse, and thus certainly has social 
significance. Yet this narrowness is not the effect so much as 
the cause of a deficiency of social consciousness. There was, for 
example, among the children one boy 3;7 years old who seemed 
to be particularly immature for his age. He appeared, not in 
size but in structure, very much like a baby, and was shut in upon 
himself and inarticulate. This child proved less susceptible t 
our type of social influence than other children of his age. 

It should, of course, be kept in mind that there is at least on 
social relation capable of producing imitative behavior in very 
young children, that of mother and child. That is to say, it is 
only through inhibiting or facilitating the formation of th 
particular group in which a certain sort of social suggestion may 
take place, that age becomes a factor. 


Eighty-one per cent is the percentage of identical crucial choices in the preliminary 


ent vide supra 
| 


8 For these comparisons with the preliminary experiment, however, the numbers 2 
llow of more than tentative statements 
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(c) In order to investigate the factors of attachment and 


restige (apart from age) it was necessary to find a pair of chil 
n with a high degree of friendship, or gradient of personal 
estige, between them. There was one such pair of girls in the 
irsery S¢ hool, ee and 4,11 years of age. The latter, a somew hat 
y and awkward girl, was for the time being quite entranced 
the other girl, an extraverted and dominating type of child, 
ho repaid this affection and submissiveness with a good deal 
benignant friendship. Unfortunately, only one crucial situ 
ion could be arranged; in this situation the “leader” was the 
lecessor. The effect of her choice upon the other girl was 
ily astounding. Not only were five out of five choices iden 
il, with a high degree of divergence from B’s unbiased order 
preference, but there were at the same time all the outward 
gns of “identification.” Thus before choosing, B would always 
nd some furtive glances over to A as if for reassurance. On no 
ther occasion was the evidence so convincing that the object 
hosen was not the fi od, but the other person's C hoice. To chor se 
lifferently might have meant nothing short of betrayal. 
(d) It has already been pointed out that the favorable age 
fference between A and B has a lower limit. We shall now see 
it it has an upper limit as well and that—contrary to what a 
mature generalization of the prestige factor might lead one 
expect—there are forms of prestige which do not favor imita 
yn. Four crucial situations were set up in which 4 was an 
lult, either the writer or his assistant. By that time the children 
question had met us several times; since they had made thre« 
x four control choices on different days in our presence, we were 
wx them rather impressive grown-ups who would ask them to 
o strange but not undelightful things. In short, the children’s 
ttitude toward us was one of respect rather than of affection. 
lo our surprise there occurred in the four crucial situations only 
17 identical choices, although chance alone—as computed from 
the corresponding control situations—would have led to 2 17 
13/75), and although these same children made as many as 
17/20 identical choices when children instead of adults figured 
1s predecessors (chance in this case accounting for 8/20). 
“Superior age and prestige of the predecessor” 1s accordingly 
too crude an expression of the factors favoring imitation. Respect 


can act asa“ wall.” The difference between A and B can be so 
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large as to prevent any “ social diffusion,” because there is neithe: 
group formation nor identification. 

The findings of this section may, then, be summarized a 
follows: for imitation to occur, group formation or identification 
is necessary—cf. (b) and (d)—and prestige is favorable—cf. (a 
and (c). It is only through these factors that age is operative. 

C. Attempts to measure after-effect. So far the results, clear 
as they may be, bear only an indirect relation to the origina 
problem of how likes and dislikes can be socially transmitted 
An act of choosing does not necessarily imply a liking for th 
object chosen. It may simply mean a liking to “ choose the sam« 
object as the other fellow,” whatever the object itself may bx 
the intrinsic properties or valences of the object may be wholly 
unaffected. The social effect here consists not in transmitting a 
liking, but in creating, and providing the material for, a tenden« 
towards imitation. (Or, provided attention is at all directed 
the object itself, the latter may be liked because of a supe! 
imposed “ meaning” of its being “A’s favorite,” again withou 
reference to its intrinsic qualities.) At any rate, there are n 
direct means of deciding whether or not A’s choice has actually 
made the object taste better or look more appetizing to B. if 
however, the object is still preferred after the crucial situation 
over, that is, apart from any opportunity of imitating, some evi 
dence 1S furnished that the sensory valence of the object has beer 
affected. 

An inspection of those control choices which occurred after th 
crucial choice showed that one crucial situation alone was not 
enough to set up such an after-effect. The crucial situation w: 
therefore repeated several times (two or three times a week) 
with four pairs of children. Now, provided 4 has persisted i1 
his preference and B in his imitation of A, and provided identical 
choice means a real deviation from B’s uninfluenced choice, w 


are in a position to answer the question A more than cl 


anc 
deviation of B’s later control choices (now the crucial ones) fron 
his earlier control choices in the direction of the intervenin 
influences would speak in favor of a real change of valenc 
through social influence. 

With two pairs of children only one kind of food satisfied th 
experimental prerequisites just laid down; with one pair two 
foods did; and with another pair there were three foods that did 
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LION 4 


Ve have, then, seven situations in which to look for “ concordant 
viation” (1.e., deviation in the direction of the intervening 
fluences), “no deviation,” or “discordant deviation” (i.e.. 


viation in the opposite direction). Table 2 seems to show th 


4 


sence of atter-eftects. In 6 7 Cases there 1s concordant devi 


on (c); in 1/7 (viz., the 7th pair) there is no deviation (7); 


liscordant deviations (d) do not occur. The number of possible 


utcomes that would have to be classified as c, n, and d, respec- 
tively, are roughly 24 for c, 9 for », and g for d; the odds for ¢ 
wre thus 24 against 18 for and d together. The probability 
Cc . ’ ‘ ? 
juotient is accordingly 24/18; the actual quotient, how 
Nn ( 
ver, was found to be 6/1. If this result is combined with the 


umount of concordant deviation which in 4/6 cases (viz., the rst, 
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‘ ; 1 

3rd, 4th and 6th pairs) was considerable and practically amount 
o identical choice, the assumption may be justified that at lea 
in some instances some after-eflect occurred, probably indicati: 


1 change of sensory valence. 


LATER EXPERIMENTS BASED ON Story- [ELLING 


1 


In order to study the factor of prestige under more favorab] 
conditions, or to make B still more likely to “identify” himself 
with the predecessor A, the experimental procedure was com 
pletely altered. A group of nursery school children listened t 
an exciting study, the hero of which violently abhorred one and 
enthusiastically relished the other of two kinds of food. After 
ward, at the close of the story as well as on successive days, the 
children were confronted with the two foodstuffs to try and tell 
which they liked best. For the hero’s favorite a food was chose 
which to a child’s unbiased taste (as indicated by the control 
group) would have been the less attractive one, namely valerian 
(on sugar), while the other was a powder of white chocolat 


with a slight lemon flavor due to citric acid. The question wa 
whether children could be made to reverse their natural order of 
preference through the influence of the opposite likes and dislike 
of a hero. If educated adults can be made to discard their 
ingrained preferences because the leader has contrary ones, why 
should children prove more “ reactionary "—even in such a vital 
domain as food? 


The story ran somewhat like this (it was not read, but told): 


It was a ry hard winter for the animals in the big forest. The earth 
overed with a thick layer of snow and the animals had great difficulty 1 
finding something to eat. One day the little fieldmouse, Micky, was running 

1 in search of food. He was so hungry that he tried to nibble at the bark 

il lock tre but oh, how sour and disgusting it was! Too bad for words 
He spat it out and went on to try something else. He then came to the map! 

and nibbled there too. This was really quite different, very nice and sweet 
In fact, never had Micky tasted such good stuff before. He ate and ate till he 
had had enougl Afterwards, on his way home, he met Eaglefeather, who wa 
1 big and bright Indian boy, named after a beautiful feather he wore on hi 


ad. Eaglefeather said to Micky, “You must have found something to eat, 


you look so fat and happy. Show me what it was.” So Micky took him along 
When they passed the hemlock tree, Micky made him try just a little of it t 
ik that it was really bad for anybody with good taste. Eaglefeather 

I | that Miss Heloisa Marinho, Rio de Janeiro, who is working with refined 


n a large number of children, wil! soon be able to present additional data 


mportant question of lasting effect 




















The story was told to the children by their teacher, in the 
resence of the experimenters. Since real maple sugar was not 
cnown to these London children, we could, without moral 
cruples, redefine it in terms of valerian sugar. Using valerian 
sit is sold in drugstores, we poured it on lumps of sugar which, 
fter being well soaked, were then crushed to form a wet brown 
igary substance and kept in an airtight glass. The stuff had 
decidedly bitter flavor, rather unpleasant, medicine-like, but of 


irse On a very sweet and reconciling background. For the 





mlock substance (hemlock was also unknown to the children) 
used white chocolate in order to make the association with 
colate still weaker than could be achieved by the addition of 
icid. The point was to make both foods as dissimilar as 
ssible to anything the children already knew, so that the story 
uuld have to overcome as few habitual preferences as possible. 
Che “ hemlock ” had a decidedly pleasant taste of lemon-flavored 
olate. Unfortunately, it tasted too much like chocolate for 
i¢ children to be permanently misled. It was sour, as the 
hemlock in the story had been said to be, but this sour element 
igain was familiar to the children. Several of them when asked 
what this tasted like answered “Chocolate,” or “ Sherbet,” a fact 
which of course could not but counteract the influence of the 
story in that it did much to discredit the alleged attitudes of the 
mouse, the hero, and the experimenters. 

After the story was over, the children were made to perform 
t, in successive pairs, one in each pair being Eaglefeather (with 
» real feather on his head) and one Micky (with a gray tail). 
On two tables representing the two trees were glasses, one on 
each, containing the corresponding foods: the sour hemlock and 
the sweet maple. The children while still performing were 





asked by the experimenters to try first the hemlock and then the 
maple and to tell which one they liked better. 
The next tests (after two days or more) were performed in the 
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following way. With the two glasses now standing side by sid 


on one table, the child was asked to help himself from the one 
he liked best. He was then asked to take some from the other 
glass as well, so that—on the basis of his new experience—he 
could be asked a second time which one he liked the better, or of 
which one he would like to have some more (although none was 
given ). 

Two such experiments were performed, but the second one 


1lone was sufhiciently controlled and free from disturbances to 


be reported at length. The experimental group comprised 






































fifteen subjects with an average age of four and a half years; in 
the control group were sixteen subjects of similar kind. Figure 1 
shows the experimental curve and the control curve of preference 
for V (valerian, the hero’s food) in terms of the percentage of 
subjects preferring V in successive tests, each curve being split 
up into two subcurves, the continuous one representing the first 
choice in each test, the broken one the second one. There were 
six tests in all; directly before the fifth test the story was recalled 
in outline. 

The results are plain. In the test directly after the story was 
told, when the children were still acting it out, 67 per cent pre- 
ferred V, whereas only 13 per cent did so in the control group. 
Two days later the experimental curve had dropped to 47 per cent 
(54 per cent); after four more days the percentages were 36 (43); 
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1 only on the twelfth day’s test did the experimental curve 
nk below the highest percentage of the control group. A 


mewhat superficial recall of the story brought th experimental 


irve up to 30 per cent (47 per cent), from which by the fifteenth 


/ I ae 
lay it had again sunk to control level. The number of consistent 
lislikers of V was also reliably different: only 6.7 per cent in the 


<perimental group as compared with 68 per cent in the contro 
rroup. It should, however, be mentioned that the percentages 
f children who preferred V consistently throughout the first 

ir tests (seven choices) were about equal for the two groups, 
amely 6.7 and 6.3. This circumstance means that there was a 
onsiderable fluctuation between V and C (the chocolate “ hem 
] 


CK 


”) in the experimental group (vide infra). 


The results may be summed up as follows: the story left a 





idedly positive after-effect decreasing with time and lasting 
till somewhere between the sixth and the twelfth day (or between 
third and the fourth tests). This positive result is astounding 

w of (1) the weakness of the social stimulation, and (2) the 


lisillusioning effect of recognizing the chocol: 
vhich jiasted only about five minutes, was, as it happened, told 


a rather low and unimpressive voice. Some of the children 





rteenth day the story was not even remembered by three (pet 
ips even seven) out of fifteen children. It is worth mentioning 
it failure to remember the story was more frequent (between 
per cent and 60 per cent) among tl f childr ho had 
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rk against the unmistakable sensory evid F such 
lerful thing as chocolate. 
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ment, administered to two groups of 12 ind 12 subjects, th 
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V—against g per cent in the control group—but then at onc 
(one hour later) dropped to a level of about 4o per cent, where it 
remained for many days without apparent decrease. 

It was very enlightening to observe the qualitative behavior ot 
the children while they were making their choices. For the mos 
part the children gave some evidence of being in a conflict situ 
ation, hesitating, looking back and forth, or even making a wry 
face before the very object they chose. From this we got th 
distinct impression that the influence issuing from the story di 
not affect the dimension of taste valences proper—in short, tha 
it was not transformed into sensory terms. It looked rather a 
if the two valences, the sensory and the social, remained separat 
and caused the child to waver between them. It was almost a 
if he said to himself, “ V is really quite bitter, but then it is th 
hero’s favorite food,” or “C has a nice chocolate taste, but didn’t 
it come from that awful hemlock tree!” It would have bee: 
interesting to find out whether, under conditions such as ours, 
and after a long enough time, this sort of secondary quality 
would finally have “converted itself” into a primary sensory 
quality, sO that the object would still have been preferred after 


the story had long since been forgotten.’® 


CONCLUSION 

(1) By making children, either in groups or under the influ 
ence of a story, choose certain foods, there can be set up a high 
degree of social suggestion in the direction of imitating actual or 
imaginary predecessors. 

(2) This social influence is dependent upon group formation, 
identification, and prestige; and it is chiefly through these factors 
that age is operative. 

(2) The influence tends to survive the original social situation 

(4) It is probable though not certain that, despite our some- 
what ephemeral conditions, influence came to affect the sensory 


qualities of the food. 


It remains to locate this kind of social suggestion in a compre 
hensive scheme of theoretical possibilities showing how an indif 
ferent or even disliked object can come to be liked by a subject 

(1) There are, first of all, cases in which a person, under the 


18In the experiments described under C above, we were more fortunate in 
criteria, though | fortunate as to factual evidence. Since there was then no ideological 
context (such as the hero-myth) to give explicit meanings to the objects, any preferen 


after tl ‘riginal situation was over could best be interpreted in terms of a change 
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sway of the preference of others for a certain object, comes to 
like not so much that object itself as the feeling of being in har 
mony with the others, of sharing their attitude. The object 
omes close to being a mere pretense, not undergoing a genuine 

valuation on its own behalf. There is reason to believe that in 

ir experiments the formation of some such “ quasi-liking ” was 
irt, most probably the early sta re, OF the social effect. 

The next thing to ask is how a real liking—for the object 

lf—can be established. There seem to be two principal ways: 

by some appropriate modification of the object, or by some appro 
riate modification of the recipient subject. 

(2) A modification of the object may be contrived along two 
lines. 

(a) Change of the meaning of the object. Through presenta 
ion in a different context the object may change its meaning, 
ther in the sense of taking over in it some function (functional 
it (sym 


caning) or in the sense of representing or expressing 


g 

olical meaning). An instance of something acquiring a new 
functional meaning is, for example, an act which with regard to 
he old system was scorned as treason but which comes to be 
hailed as liberation when viewed in the new light. An example 
f something acquiring a symbolic meaning is the use of the 
valerian sugar in our last experiment. It must have come to stand 
for, and to express, the favorable atmosphere of the story—the tree 
in the big forest whence it came, as well as the mouse and the 
magnificent Indian boy to whom, since it was their favorite, it 
most intimately belonged.’ But even in the story experiment, 
to say nothing of the group experiments, the acquisition of such 
a (symbolic) meaning can hardly have been more than a minor 
element of the social effect. 

(b) There is another kind of modification of the object: 
accentuation (or discovery) of favorable elements within the 
object. If an object is claimed, by some authority, to be good, 
or treated as if it were good, even if it is necessary to put up with 
and to come to terms with an object, there is a tendency to adopt 
a favorable attitude suited to discovering good points in it 
(emphasizing positive and suppressing negative elements)."” This 


14 A symbolic meaning is the objective correlate of a “ transferen of feeling 


15 There is also a corroborating or 
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effect is often facilitated by suitable ways of externally approach- 
ing and handling the object (change of tactics), as well as, nat 
urally, by an explicit hint to the element which it would be good 
to accentuate. That this kind of inner reorganization may apply 
to one’s attitude toward food is beyond doubt. 

Suffice it to tell just one personal experience. When I first 
came to England, I was made to understand that raw green salad 
leaves could be made into “ salad” with the aid of a bottled sub 
stance of yellowish color, called salad dressing. It looked like 
mayonnaise; I expected mayonnaise—and I dare say I was deeply 
disappointed. No, I did not like it. But as I did not like raw 
leaves either, I was therefore prompted to adopt the most favor 
able and adventurous attitude. I tried again, and I still remem 
ber the day when suddenly I discovered that this was not an 
unpleasant variant of mayonnaise but a kind of mustard which 


was not unpleasant at all. Thus by accentuating the mustard 


S 


‘ 


potentiality and suppressing the non-mayonnaise aspect, I came 
to like it. I have been able to collect from other peopl other 
examples of this type of inner reorganization which, to be sure, 


need not occur in quite so sudden a fashion nor against quite so 


pecified an expectation as 1N the ibove case. This sort of pul ly 
psychological reorganization is, however, by no means the rul 
In observing people who succeed in learning to like some kind 
of food through eating it time after time, one notices that tl 
irrive at this change of attitude quite unconsciously by altering 
their way of using the food, e.g., by making new combinat! 

» that the stimuli themselves are changed. 

[t ms quite probable that such inner reorganization und 
ocial bias represents a later stage of what happened (or had 
begun to happen) in our experimental situations, preceded by tl 
stablish: t of a “ quasi-liking ” (and accompanied | 
ible change of meaning). Further, while the story 
contained an explicit hint as to which element of the objec 
should be accentuated (namely, the sweetness), the gr 
experiments left this element quite at the discretion of tl 
subject. 

The typical interpretations of results obtained in experim« 

suggestion by prestige seem to disregard the possibility that 


1 change of attitude need not mean the establishment of a mer 


quasi-liking through herd-tendencies or snobbery but may well 
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olve an actual change of the obejct itself, either in terms of 


ich { 
hange of meaning or of inner reorganization. If an object 1 

nat "7 ' , hs 

und to undergo a Change of valuation on being presentea i 
OO ’ ’ . 

; e work or favorite of some admired personality, this “ sugg 
wryly I 
mn by prestigs is often treated as though on an otherwis 
nchanged object there had been “ grafted” another value. On 
ll : eee ae , , 
OSCI inspection, howevi r, one may nnd that th opyect h 1d by 
o means remained unchanged. To anyone but an ignorant 
b 


snob a “big name” conveys some context or specific quality 


which to an object so afhliated may give a new meaning or inne 


Bi profile—the more readily the more ambiguous the object was in 
the first place.” 

= Modification of the object is, however, not the only way that 

- may lead to a genuine revaluation of the object. For there ar 

7 many cases of gradual change where the subject is not aware of a 

. hange of meaning or emphasis, nor of any alteration in his 


tics. It is here that the second of the two principal methods of 





ng one’s attitude toward an object, that of modifying tl 


































A TECHNIQUE FOR MEASURING LIKE-MINDEDNESS * 


] JOSEPH ZUBIN 
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ler al 


B way of definition, we shall regard the term like-mindedness 
as a description of the similarity that exists in the way people 


behave (not excluding the way they think), and measures of 
Te 


ike-mindedness as indexes both of past and of probable future 
similarity in behavior. Perhaps it might serve our purpose better 
to contrast like-mindedness with its converse: Ccifferent-minded- 
ness. Psychology has made considerable progress since the turn 
of the century in studying differences in behavior, but similarities 
in behavior have not been given much attention. Although 
Giddings has developed a sociology based upon like-mindedness, 
the measurement of like-mindedness is still a virgin field. 
Kretschmer and Jaensch have dealt with this problem from 
another angle, by establishing clinical types consisting of like- 
minded and physically like-structured individuals. They have, 
however, concerned themselves more with measuring the average 
differences between these types than with measuring the homo- 
geneity of any given type. 

For the sake of clarity and brevity we shall refer to the study 
of individual differences as the differential method and to the 
study of individual similarities as the integral method. These 
two methods bear to each other a relationship analogous to that 
which exists between the differential and integral methods in 
calculus and to the analytic and synthetic methods in chemistry. 
No conflict is envisaged between the two; there is a difference 
only in stress or purpose. The differential approach stresses the 
differences between individuals while the integral approach 
stresses the similarities between individuals. 

In approaching the measurement of similarity we must first 
define the area of measurement, just as in the case of the differ- 
ential approach we must define our variables. When only one 


*Read before the Eastern Branch of the American Psychological Association, New 
Marcl 1935 
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variable is under consideration, there is not much to choose 
between the two methods. The similar individuals are those 
vho make identical or like scores, while the dissimilar indi- 

duals are those who make different scores. Socially useful 
neasures, however, rarely depend on one variable. More often 
1 complex of variables is involved. In such cases the difference 
vetween the two methods becomes apparent. The differential 
ipproach attempts to reduce a complex of variables into a few 
inderlying components in order to present the individual differ 
nces more succinctly, while the integral approach attempts to 
livide the population into as few like-minded groups as possible 
with reference to the criterion in question. 

The differential approach is of great interest to the research 
vorker who is concerned with finding generalizations and laws. 
The practitioner is usually interested in the individual case he is 
treating rather than in the generalizations which the case exhibits. 
Thus, on the one hand, we have a group of abstract formulations 
ibout the relationship between variables emanating from research 
laboratories. On the other hand, we have individual case his- 
tories written by the practitioner. And there is no way of closing 
the gap between the two approaches to the problems of the indi- 
vidual. Perhaps the research workers might be likened to those 
who cannot see the trees for the forest, and the individual case 
workers to those who cannot see the forest for the trees. Some 
middle ground must be found. It may be that the middle 
ground will partake of the nature of a grouping of the trees into 
families, such as oak, birch, etc. That is, the research worker 
will come to grips with the single individual in the form of a 
group of like-minded or like-structured individuals. The case 
worker will be able to transcend his limited interest in the specific 
individual when the latter’s relationship to his like-structured 
sub-group is established. 

That there is a need for the integral method to supplement the 
differential method that now prevails, is attested by the numerous 
inadequate substitutes for measures of similarity now in use. 
Whenever we classify individuals with reference to some criterion 
on the basis of a given series of performances, we are making use 
of measures of similarity. And such classifications are made 
daily. Individuals are classified into good or poor risks for 
college admission, employment, driving licenses, admission to 
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Most of these classifications are made on the basi 


of average scores in a series of performances. 
In the case of college admissions, for instance, the usual method 
of procedure is to average an applicant’s standing on various tests 
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view of the integral method, the candidates 


to two Ike mind 
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made of the number of times each individual in the abnormal 
group agreed with his fellows in more than 44 items out of the 
total of 70 items in the test. Table 2 shows the number of such 
instances for the normal group and for the abnormal group. 
Table 2 is read as follows. Individual 11 in the normal group 
agreed with only 1 of his fellow normals in more than 44 items 
out of the total of 70 items. Individual 12 of the normal group 
agreed with 52 of his fellow normals on more than 44 items 
Individual 11 in the abnormal group agreed with 8 of his fellows 
on 45 or more items, while individual 12 of the abnormal group 


agreed with 27 of his fellows. 


TABLE 2 


Fre cy oF InrrA-Group AGREEMENT Scores IN Excess or 44 


IN 
xr 


All the individuals who agreed mutually among themselves 
on more than 45 items were then assembled into one group. 
There were 19 such individuals in the abnormal group. For the 
remaining individuals in the abnormal group, the criterion of 
agreement was reduced to 40, and 8 individuals were found who 
agreed with each other on this basis. The process was continued 
until all the individuals were sorted out into 8 groups. A similar 
fractionation process was applied to the normal group. The 
number of sub-classes in this group is not fully known yet. The 
frequency of each tentative sub-type in the normal and abnormal 
group is shown in Table 3. 

The third step in the analysis was to determine the common 
response pattern for each subgroup. This task has not been 
completed for all the types. For type AB consisting of 33 of 
the 38 individuals in the first two tentative types of the normal 























A TECHNIQUE FOR MEaAsuRING LIKE-MINDEDNESS 
TABLI 


FREQUENCY OF EacH TENTATIVE SUBTYPE FOR THE NoRMAL AN 
ABNORMAL Gr 


group, the common response pattern consisted of 11 items. These 
are given in Table 4. 

The first question that must be investigated is whether response- 
pattern AB shown in Table 4 is due to chance or to some inherent 
similarity in the 33 individuals who exhibit it. If no relationship 

xisted between the individuals who exhibited this pattern, their 


TABLE 4 
CoMMON Response Patti yPE AB 
N N 
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& D rk that al 
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. \ i 1onest ? ( 1 y 
\ 1 easily discourag N 
65 D ou exaggerate « fu ybou na ng I 
events? No 
6 Do you become upset easily? No 
7 Is your mind generally clear? Yes 
8 Do you sometimes hear voices that other people cannot 


hear? 
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frequency would have been much smaller. Chance alone would 
have called for only 18 individuals to exhibit this pattern. Thi 
is based on the statistical assumption that the probability of th 
concurrence of independent events is the product of their indi 


vidual probabilit Actually the obtained frequency of thi 


pattern was 49 individuals, 33 in the normal group and 16 in the 
abnormal group. The discrepancy between the obtained and 
expected frequencies gives rise to a critical ratio of 9.9, which 


could arise by chance less than one time in a billion. Apparently 
there is very little possibility that the pattern AB is due to chance 
The 49 individuals who exhibit this pattern do have something 


in common. These figures are shown in Table 5. 
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The next question that arises is whether pattern AB liffere! 


normals and the abnormals. The frequenci 


of this pattern in the normal and abnormal group is shown in 
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There were 49 individuals who exhibited this pattern. Of this 
number 33, or two-thirds, belonged to the abnormal group 
(schizophrenics), while 16, or one-third, belonged to the normal 
group. If pattern AB were equally prevalent in the normal and 
) the abnormal group, there should have been about 25 normals 
giving this pattern and 25 abnormals. The actual frequencies 
in Table 6 represent a deviation which could occur by chance 
nly two times in roo. If these findings are corroborated, we 
uuld say that an individual who exhibits Pattern AB has a 2:1 
hance of belonging to the normal group rather than to the acut 


chizophrenic group. The common response patterns that char 


. 
\ ( 
le re 9g types 1 mal ar he ab al 
i} 5 | { I ) \\ rk Ou \ bu | It ob i] d 
milar fashior 
» ] il I ch gu Ca | d [ ( mii! | 
I ich groups as deli 
s, safe and unsafe drivers, « other lly recog ib 
JTOUDS T| I essary steps ire to ob n su b] tes to 
determ he critical values of scores o ich the s. This 
chnique can also be applied to groups consisting of institutions, 


1 z | 
o¢ ographi localities like counties, cities or states, or other series. 


It might, for instance, be possible to classify mental institutions 
into groups of like-structured institutions with reference to their 
salient characteristics; in fact, such an attempt is now being made. 


Several mechanical devices are available for simplifying the 
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labor involved. The work of obtaining the agreement scores 
can be done automatically by the test-scoring machine recently 
devised (1). Each individual’s trait pattern serves in turn as the 
scoring stencil. The work of determining the common response 
pattern of a group can be curtailed considerably by the use of 
inverted Hollerith cards, in which each card represents an item 
and each punch a different individual (2). Dr. T. W. Forbes 
of the Harvard Bureau of Street Trafhc Research is preparing a1 
automatic device for counting the frequencies of each pattern 
The labor involved in determining the reliability of the individ 
ual patterns is facilitated greatly by the use of a graphic method 
for computing X~ which has recently been developed (3). 


To summarize, a technique has been presented for subdividing 
a group into subdivisions of like-minded or like-structured indi 
viduals with reference to a given social criterion. The method 
can be applied to many fields, including such diverse areas of 
interest as the pattern of family expenditures and the classification 
of institutions. This technique consists of three steps: the obtain 
ing of agreement scores of each individual with all the rest; 
tentative division of the group on the basis of these agreement 
scores; determination of the pattern that produces the agreement 
in each subdivision. Mechanical devices are available for simpli- 
fying the actual labor of scoring and calculation. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 
i 
n EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION IN CHINESE LITERATURE 
. Y OTTO KLINE! G 
( 
j T sete cial fa , , 
1 ‘ ce ( ¢ j ’ t 
( I i rt t Ul 
riking [ is t \ 
rs and M of New Zealand v ' , 
t x part \ \ 
to u I 
] pay represent rt ot a t i lal « 
he Chir Li 1 yvaG I hip 
pp! vy grant fr t Social § R Council \ ig 
rious tecl nployed, it d val yf a n 
ulate as the Chinese to examin least a | } the ¢ ture 
the light it might throw on this probl | no h pi lent for 
reading of no is a technique of psychological investigation t in thi 
it seemed warranted at Ie is an introdu mm to re yecu I thods 
Before turning to the question of the kind of expr on involved, a word 
uld be said as to the related question of the amount of expression which the 
ilture permits. There are, for example, many admonitions—especially to tl 
young girl—not to show emotion too readily. In Required Studies for Women 
we find such warnings as the following: “Do not show your unhappiness easily 
ind do not smile easily ”; also, “Do not let your teeth be seen when you smil 
that is, your smile must be so circumspect that the teeth do not show. On the 


other hand, there are many occasions on which the emotion of grief has to be 
displayed. One piece of advice from the same volume reads, “If your father or 
mother is sick, do not be far from his or her bed. Do not even take off your 
girdle. Taste all the medicine yourself. Pray your god for his or her health 
If anything unfortunate happens cry bitterly.” 

The alleged inscrutability of the Chinese, which as a matter of fact has been 
greatly exaggerated, completely breaks down in the case of grief. Not only is 
grief expressed, but there is an elaborate set of rules an 
insure that it shall be properly expressed. One of the Chinese classics is The 
Book of Rites, a considerable portion of which is devoted to the technique of 
the mourning ceremonial, with elaborate instructions as to just what procedure 


should be followed in order that the expression of the grief may be socially 





acceptable. 


The most extreme degree of patterning of emotional expression is found on 





the Chinese stage, and is illustrated by the following examples from a Chinese 
s I 


Treatise on Acting. There is an occasional pattern which does conform closely 
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it in the Dre »f the Red Cha t means happiness He clapped 
nds” (D.R.C.) is likely to mean or disappointment 

| case of anger appears to be particularly resung We have already 

d the expressions connected with “ round eyes,” “eyes wide open,” “ staring,’ 


We find in addition descriptions like the He laughed a great ho-ho,’ 
He smiled a chill smile,” and “He looked at and he smiled and 

d them” (A.M.B.) 

ir in our own culture, but apparently not near 

the Chin literature. More curious stll is tl 


Both the laugh and the smile of anger or contemp 


. t 
several times he fainted from his anger” (A.M.B This expression occurs 
quently. When I showed wonder as to why this should be, Chinese friend 
1 that they in turn could never understand why European women fainted so 
ntly in the mid-Victorian literature with which they were acquainted 


inly the delicately nurtured young women of not so long ago did faint 





astonishing ease and regularity; there were even etiquette books which 
rht them how to faint elegantly. Such a custom is certainly no less surpris 
that the Chinese should faint in anger The conclusion seems < 
fainting, like tears, may be conditioned by social custom to appear o1 
rying occasions 
Most striking of all perhaps, is the indication in the lit that people may 
of ange His anger has risen so that he is ill of it and lies upon his bed 
his life cannot be long assured To-day am | killed by anger and 


n he had finished speaking he let his soul go free” (A.M.B.) This phe 
enon, incidentally, mysterious though it may sound, 1 
rring, and I saw one patient in a hospital in Peiping whose father was said 
have died of anger after losing a lawsuit. It is important to note that a de 
this kind cannot be explained as due to anything like an apoplectic stroke 


t does not occur suddenly as a stroke would. When someone is very angry} 


t is forced to suppress his anger because there is nothing he can do about it, 
ay become ill, faint many times and take to his bed; death may follow after 

he lapse of some days or weeks. The only explanation is in terms of sugges 
the belief that people die of anger when they can do nothing about it, 

y succeed in actually bringing on the death of an impressionable person 


Chere is the parallel case of the Polynesian native who inadvertently eats the 
booed food of the chief, remains perfectly well as long as he does not know it 
ut may die when he learns what he has done 
These examples indicate that, although there a1 any similarities between 
he literary descriptions of the emotions in China and in the West, there are also 
portant differences which must be recognized if Chinese literature is to | 
‘ad intelligently. When the literary pattern is such that the expression alon 


described but not labeled, real misunderstandings may aris¢ When I fir 


ead, for instance, “ They stretched out their tongues,” I did not know that 


urprise was meant. Our own literature is of course also rich in these unlabeled 
ons. We read, “His jaw dropped”; “He gnashed his teeth ” His lit 
rled”; “His eyes almost popped out of his head’ He clenched his fists 


} 


and in each case we know at once what emotion is indicated. These expres 


ns are a part of language and must be learned in order to be understood 
The question arises as to the degree to W 


ns are related to expression in real life. Caution 1 t certainly be exercised 


inferring from one to the other. A Chinese reader of our literature, f 
" 


it conclude that laught 


er Was CGangel l ( \ terners in 


nstance, mis 
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sion “I nearly died laughing 
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method 
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ot only in 
photogray] illustrating these literary expressions morte 
Chinese than by American sul 
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literary approach to otl 


worth while to extend this 
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A NOTE IN REPLY TO MR. CHARLES E. STUART 


BY CHESTER E. KELLOGG 


McGul Univer 


| 


N THE January number of this Journat, Mr. Charles E. Stuart of Duke 
] University made reply to some of my criticisms of the quantitative techniques 


d in the ESP researches (14). I do not wish to add needlessly to the amount 


ontroversial discussion on this matter, and shall therefore only offer correc 
to statements that are most liable otherwise to add to the existing confusion 
Dr. R. R. Willoughby long ago objected to Rhine’s substitution of the normal 


rve for the skew binomial (15). He also suggested, and later made, e 





ils of the matchings of shuffled packs, but did not note the mathematical 

n between the problems of random sampling and matching. In my 

short article (4), the initial point raised was this distinction, with the tenta 

suggestion of reasons for supposing that the variance of chance scores would 

ater than that for random sampling. (My argument on this point 1s 
ly distorted, and its main import ignored, by Stuart, 14, 58.) 


e discussion in Sections 1 to 3 of my second article, “Matching and 
g (5), corrected some errors in the earlier article, while justifying the 
ent in the main. The method of calculating the displacement numbers 


ered by McMahon, is theoretically perfect, but cannot be expected to giv 


results unless the equipment available permits carrying a large enough 
r of significant figures in the calculations. So the estimates which | 


ffered for the permutation-matching frequencies could be only approximation 


That they represented the trend fairly well has been shown by the preci 
ulations by the professional mathematicians; the errors are small in con 
ison with the discrepancies between the new series and the binomial expan 


1d normal curve. Moreover, there has been general agreement, in which 


Stuart concurs, on the validity of the argument. If both the drawing of the 
irds for each trial and the guessing were entirely random independent event 
chance scores would in the long run conform to the relative frequencies given 


the terms in the expansion of the binomial (4/5+1/5)*°. Rhine, theoreti 


cally, accepts these frequencies, but, in calculating critical ratios, substitutes the 
normal curve having the same mean and standard deviation... (If there v 
ily two symbols instead of five, if sixteen trials were taken as the unit for 


oring—but all trials independent, and a penalty of three points exacted f1 

ach set—then the chance scores, given by the terms of (1/2--1/2)?® with the 
deduction of three points throughout, would be represented roughly by tl 
estimates Rhine employs for his quite different experiments.) When, how 

s in Rhine’s work, the cards are not drawn at random, but the fixed pack i 
shuffled and run through in order, the subjects, knowing this to be the method 
will no longer guess entirely at random; thus a run wili no longer be a set of 
twenty-five independent events, but a compound event yielding a single scor 
The distribution of chance scores in this case is not the normal curve, nor the 


skew binomial, but another skew curve of somewhat greater variance (12) 


When the subjects keep to the exact frequencies, five of each of the five symbol 
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One day last spring, Glenn Cunningham ran a mile faster than any human 


ving has been known to do before. That remains an achievement, whether 


r not he is ever able to do as well again. That he was in perfect form when 
€ opportunity came to run on a fine track may have been a fortunate state of 
ffairs: that does not reduce such a performance to chance. Running a mile, 


any pace whatever, is a genuine deed, not an accident. When it comes to 


rd-guessing, tl situation is quite different Guessing at all is of course 
intentional, but it is no more difhcult to name symbols in one order than in 
ynother Occasional coincidences between calls and cards cannot be taken 
off-hand as ach ments. One must have adequate samples of the scores 
tained by t ibjects, and make ire whether they can with significant 
istency sc 1 higher level than could be expected by chan 





I have asserted (5, Section 5) that “in evaluating differences between means, 


iriabilities of those means should be taken into account.” If any reader 


does not find this phraseology entirely familiar, I suggest a reference, in any 
lementary textbook of statistical methods, to the sections treating the P.E 
(probable error) of a proportion, the P.E. of a mean, and the P-E. of a differ 


nce between two means, as a preliminary to the reading of the section cited 


Stuart’s remarks concerning this section (14, 04-05) are opv1 vusly quite irre 





4 Vani 
to my argument, which refers not to the relative frequency of chance scores, 
but to the tr worthiness of experimental data, as supposedly evidential of 
something other than chance. Perhi I am mistaken in believing this to be 
the question to which the answer is sought by all this research. The estimates 
f t chances, discussed above, provide no answer; they only show, in any 
ise, Whether the question is worth asking Advocates of ESP have been telling 
ull and sundry that they have evidence worth examining, but hav de no 
ttempt t xamine it themselves, and have not published it witl ufhicient 
ompleteness to permit of impartial examination by others 
Ir ' | ‘ le t rinning student ] | 
I oO n O age among even beginning stuc ts in all t ice 
iwcerned i t data, that in reporting st d either a € 
awe ON ee ae eens setae «ies = ae a aan eel. sure of central 
aistt th ( ( ; must de tabulated, or ¢ m measul ( ntra 
ndency and « of dispersion—and for careful work measures of skewness 
1d kurtosis also—must be given. Rhine has in general done neither. He has 
given only a erages ol! total scores, except tor short, favorable series, lected 


for special comment. Since statistical treatment of a distribution is impossible 


vhen only its average is known, the mere mention of an average does not 


constitute publication of the data. Rhine has certainly not concealed the fact 


that much of his evidence was at or below chance level. If I had supposed 
s | 





that to be the case, I most assuredly would not have said, as I did (6, 339), that 
he is entirely sincer Ihe stress on the more pleasing portions of the evidence 
has been apparent to all critics, and universally condemned 
Although I myself had in mind only the drawing of conclusions fron nall 
lections of t evidence, and the detailed reporting of only such selections 


now that Stuart has raised the question of completeness of report in the more 
general sense (14, 65-06), I think it is high time to call for a full and frank 
explanation of that strange passage cited by Wolfle (16, 947) in which Rhine 
savs If, during the performance for record, the score drops below a 6 in 25, 


it is legitimate to quit scoring for a time.” Was this “legitimate” practice 


I am now taken to task (14, 68) for speaking of the sample series discussed 


ected.’ The article (9), then Rhine's latest publication, which served as 





mmediate basis for my criticism, was entitled “Some selected experiments 
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1 extra-sensory perception.” Rhine says \ part of the work rep« 


as been included in earlier articles but in nothing like t preset 


While these results are selected from 


. 


housand trials, they are taken fai 





' 

rtead her 

nt detail 
aT | 
” 1 





m to say, 


s I have been careful to repeat, that there was no selection of scores within 


[ 
eries. But now Stuart, saying that the total is so small that, even if 
vere made, in evaluation of the samples, for the w 
taken, significance would not be lost, refers to the total for the first tl 


t Duke, less than 4,000 runs. (The total given by Rhine in his mon 


allowance 


iole from which they were 


irece years 


| 
ograph 1s 


1,174 trials, up to August 1, 1933 Now, where are the reports of the 


t 
remaining hundreds of thousands of trials in the Duke stock How 
the actual total? Were the series listed in the article selected from the 
Rhine said, or merely from the early work, as Stuart implies In ei 


it not entirely clear that these were, stated, not random, but selected 


amples? 


Mr. Stuart (14, 67, footnote 13) attributes to 1 an objection to the 


elected subjects. My objection is not to the selection of subjects, but t 


n which their results are used. When a considerable number of subjects are 
sted, some few will by chance score above and some below the pure chance 
evel. Unless the distribution as a whole is superior to chance, there is no reason 
» suppose that such differences among the subjects mean anything If the 
ubjects who did get the higher scores are retained for more tensive testing 


*n their results must be judged in accordance with their general t 


rend lf 


trend does not justify any belief that their initial succe was more than 
nere luck, one must abide by the trend, not make claims that some special 
ility existed but is n lost I request that the passa from 1 nirst two 
urticles, quoted by Stuart, be read in connection witl I nding discus 
yn in my third (6, 338-9) 
Experi ul technique did not fall within ‘ f ynnd artick 
When the third v written, Dr. Pratt had 1 ted outright all results fro 


sts in which the cards were handled by the subjects themselves (8); C 





ind Phalen had mentioned sensory clues w h they had discovered, had called 
ttention to the contrast veen t S ind | irefully ntrolled 
tests, and had found scoring by the subjects a source of positive error (t). We 
had also carried out some tests at McGill, and so knew full well wl the 
rdinary methods sometimes yield high sco Hence resulted my ce irison 
f the sample series from Pearce’s work (6, 337-8), which revealed the same 
relationship, and the statement under 1(d) included in the summary (pag 41) 
that among the selected series, those giving the highest ores also offer the 
greatest opportunity for sensory clues to the identity of | Has n 

y statement been fully justified by Rhine’s recent rejection (11) of not only 
most of his own work (including the series which | had criticized), but the 
greater part of the results of tudi elsewhere thus, I may add, rul ut 
much of the supposed evidence which has since | 1 given fresh pi 


Gardner Murphy (7)? 


In the summary of tests supposedly rigorous, published by Rhine e: 


vear in his journal (11), only a series of 74 runs, averag < with 


inother of 12 runs with Linzmaver, average 5; and one of 140 ru 


subject E.J.G., average 5.7—a grand total of 235 runs out of ail his own work 


survive Rhine’s present requirements for rigor In tl revious nul 
journal, a summary of distance tests was given (10 which included 
the GESP method, gi‘ 


ing opportunity for both telepathy and clairvor 
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uli controlled by the order of the shuffled packs 
ts, 3,038 runs with an average of 4.96. As whisper 
ise, cannot be heard at a distance of hundreds or 
appears to be no reason for ruling out these tests 


tl Vol j 


1e end of 


1) rigorous tests reported up to Io 





the Journal »f Parapsychol L is 5 fd ae 

There has since appeared (this is being written May 2oth) in the first numbe 
of Vol f the Duke journal, one more report from the Duke laboratory 
describing tests supposed to reveal gifts of prophecy. I refrain from comment 

Stuart's re! ks (14, 68) concerning my criticisms of the pure telepathy test 
show there is no need of further discussion. I only wish to say that the 
assumptions ” upon w h my analysis was based were extracted directly fror 
Rhine’s own dk ion the tests. (See also 16, 947 and 950-1.) 

The general status of the problem of ESP has been no concern of mine, and 
is quite irrelevant to a defense of my critiques of bad method. What sort of 
onclusions might sometime in the future appear to be justifed by properly 
ynducted research, I have never attempted to predict. There are some who 
firmly believe in the reality of ESP, others to whom it seems a mere delusion 
scientist wha personal opinions may De, need not oppose studies 
undertaken in t t to clear up such popular controversies. But they d 
have both the right and the duty to insist that any published conclu pul 
porting to be scientifi all rest upon valid scientific method. The bubble of 
xtravagant claims for ESP, based upon evidence open to familiar sources of 
error, had to be pricked. Future tests will be more careful and more cor 
pletely reported. When tl been made and evaluated, it will be possib! 
to decide whether the frontiers of psychology can be extended. 
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MASCULINITY AND PARANOIA 
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in the general population. For both groups the distribution was very symmetri 


x! 

il. the score eing iefly concentrated between plus 1 and plus & Che 
' noid group, however, showed much less scatter, one-third obtaining scores 
» pl and plus 40, as compared with one-seventh for the general 

a] 
An inter-comparison of the scores of our paranoid group with the scores 
tained by Terman and Miles on a representative sample of the male and 
female general population and with two groups of active and passive inverts 


has been summarized in Table 2 and Figure 1. On the basis of the test as a 


le, t uranoid group was significantly more masculine than either the 
1 or the passive inverts and less masculine than the 
tive inverts. The male general population earned a somewhat higher mascu 
ore than the paranoid group, but the difference was not statistically 
4 int 
rABLE | 
Score Distr F ParaNnoww PaTIENTs AND THE Marte GENERAL POPULATION 
(>) 
“- 
61 on 8 
1 ] 18 
, 
, 1? l¢ 
f 
- 
Analvsi { sis of specifi cercis indicated that the scores of the 
ranoid group we! reliably more masculine than those of the female gr neral 
population for all exercises with the exception of Exercise 2. In this exercise 
the paranoid group was only slightly more masculine. The differences between 
paranoid group and each of the three male groups were insignificant for 
(1) word association, (2) ink-blot association, (3) general information, 
(4) emotional and ethical responses, and (6) personalities and opinions. On 
(introversion and neurotic tendencies) the paranoids reported a 
ine score than the normal population or either of the invert 
but the scores for each group on this exercise were so low (from 
1 to plus 2.3) as to have a negligible effect on the total score 
Chis leaves Exercise 5 (occupational interests, likes and dislikes, book prefer 
( is the crucial exercise which is responsible for the differences noted 


the paranoid group and the other male groups. Exercise 5 constitutes 
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about one-fourth of the total items on the test and is undoubtedly the most 
discriminative exercise in the entire test. On this exercise the paranoid grou; 

ored significantly more masculine than the passive inverts, and less masculine 
than either the male general population or the active inverts. If this exercise 
were eliminated from the scale, the paranoid group would score somewhat 


more masculine instead of less masculine than the general population, and in all 
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probability the mean score of the paranoid group would not deviate significantly 
from that of the active or passive invert group. (See Figure 1.) 


Exercise 5 is not only responsible for the differences noted between the 


paranoid group and other male groups but also for the differences reported by 
Terman and Miles (3, 580-587) between the general male population and the 
invert groups. On the basis of the entire test (Table 2), the general male popu 
lation scores significantly more masculine than the passive inverts and _ less 


masculine than the active inverts. If, however, we eliminate Exercise 5 fron 


the total score, as has been done in Figure 1, the active inverts would no longer 
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t e markedly more masculine than the general male population, and u 








J f the passive invert group would be changed from a 1 ive or { 

. to a positive score closely approaching that of tl I 1 
‘ I ut probably not iate tl 
it nces in total score between the general female population and 

lI UDS 

- SUMMARY 


The Terman-Miles Masculinity-Femininity Test \ dmuini 


paranoid mental patients, and their scores compared with those of 


wr the general male population, and significantly more masculine than 


587) indicate that the responses of the active inver 





ale population; so that the scores of the 


of the general n 
furthest removed from those of the active inverts, and were somewhere 


1e general male population and the passive invert As su 


those ot t 


would seem to favor the hypothesis that paranoia is in some way 1 





passive homoeroticism 
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line while those of the passive inverts were reliably less masculine thai 


und passive inverts and the general male population. No marked diff 
ere noted between the paranoid patients and either of two invert gr 
he male general population with respect to word association, ink-blot 
tion, general information, emotional and ethical responses, 1 1 to 
personalities or belief in common sayings. In their choice of occupation 
books, however, and in their likes and preferences, the paranoid gro ( 
from each of the other three male groups. On these items the resp« 
paranoids were significantly less masculine than those of either the a 


€ passive inverts. On these same test items, Terman and Miles’ data (3, 


3. Terman, L. M., and Mires, C. ¢ Sex and personality, New York: McGr 
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ATTITUDES OF ITALIAN-AMERICANS TOWARD 
RACE PREJUDICE 
BY HOWARD L. KINGSLEY AND MARY CARBONI 


Boston Uniwersity 


ACIAL prejudices are of particular concern to the student of social and 
adolescent psychology The reactions and adjustments of an individual 
lf discriminated against, or humiliated, because of his race or 


who feels himse 
nationality may have far-reaching effects on his personality. The object of the 
investigation reported in this paper was to study in foreign-born and American 
born Italians the racial! attitudes and emotional reactions resulting from their 
contacts and de lings with Americans Data were collected to determine how 
the Italian-American felt concerning Americans and their treatment of him 
ind the relation of age, sex, education, and socio-economic status to his attitudes 
and reactuions toward Americans 

Previous studies ave dealt with the intolerance of Americans towar 
foreigners of various nationalities and with the development of racial prejudices 
Minard (4) studied tl racial attitudes of over a thousand children in the 
Middle West, dealing with their attitudes toward Jews, Filipinos, Chinese, 
Japanese, Mexicans, Italians, and foreigners in general. In a _ study by 
Beckman (1) of a large number of Negroes it was found that, by the age of 


twelve, most of them had experienced discrimination against them or humili 


ation in some form because of their race The reactions to this treatment are 
variously described as resentment, closer emotional attachment to other Negroes 
social cleavage along racial lines, loss of sense of security, and permanent 
antagonisms. Watson (5) in a study of prejudices against Orientals found the 
greatest tolerance among those people who had most knowledge of the Orientals 
while those who knew the least were the most prejudiced. Katz and Braly (3) 
studied the racial prejudices of college students and found that “the Americans 
and English are the most acceptable groups with the Germans and Irish next 
in favor. The Chinese, Negroes, and Turks bear the heaviest social stigma, and 


the Italians and Jews find intermediate positions on the list 


Che present study represents 162 cases of widely differing circumstances. Of 


these, 80 are males and 82 are females, with an age range from 6 to 67. They 
reside in Boston and three of its suburbs. Educationally the cases vary from 
illiterates to university graduates. Forty-five are foreign-born; 85 are American 


born, of foreign-born parents, 28 are American-born, of American-born mother 


and foreign-born father; 4 are American-born of American-born parents. Thirty 


wee live in Italian neighborhoods, 26 in American neighborhoods, and 103 in 
iborhoods of mixed nationalities. One hundred twentv-two live in resi 
dential, 14 1n industrial, and 26 in mixed residential and industrial districts 


T} . eighborh Is 1 ‘ 1 1] - — 
nese neighborhoods vary economically trom poor to very good. 





a were obtained by personal interviews. On prepared record sheets 
the name of the subject, his age, sex, educational status, degree of nationality, 
economic status, and the character of his neighborhood were recorded. The 
sheets contained twenty questions which the investigator asked of each individual 
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The first question was: “Have you ever felt that you were treated 
inferior or that you have been discriminated against by Americans because of 
your Italian nationality?” The results for five age groups are shown in Table 1 
with the percentage s of males and fet ales in each group answering this quesuon 
ifiirmatively. 

The figures indicate a tendency for the percentage who feel discrimination 


ase with age. Furthermore, girls appear to feel it a little more than boys 


» drop in the percentage of females in Group V is explained by the fact that 





f 


these women, all foreign-born and most of them unable to understand English, 


t most of their lives in their homes, their associates for the most part 


having been other Italians 


The subjects were asked at what age this discrimination was first felt 
Average ages reported for the various groups were as follow Group I, boys 
8.8 years, girls 8; Group II, boys 8.8, girls 10.8; Group III, men 10.6, women 
10.8: Group IV, men 19.6, women 11.1; Group V, men 17.2, women 19. Fro! 





I f 7 Q Q 
II l l ( 
111 20-29 68 
I\ 3) 39 | Q 
" 





I t . % 1 
r¢ lit l appe ars that QIsScriminauon 18 pra aliV al ay 

close of the period of adolescence Most of tl exceptions to t rule wer in 
the foreign-born group, persons who emigrated after they had reac | adulthood 

In answer to the third question, which sought to determine the nature of t 
discriminative treatment, the responses indicate that most instan were of tl 
yetty type. Such replies as, “Called names by other children, Called nat 

I 

by fellow employees,” were given repeatedly Unfair treatment by tea r in 
Grade VI,” “Younger sister snubbed when we moved to new neighbor d 
‘Employer told me ‘wops’ should not use the same elevator other et 
are typical of the incidents reported. 

The subjects were questioned as to their emotional reactions to t disct 
native treatment. Anger was reported most often ng 1 tioned 47 ti 
Resentment was reported 17 times, outrage and hate 16 time It 


that antagonisms and animosities were aroused far more often than the 1 
passive reactions, such as humiliation, shame, and feelings of inferiority. T] 
latter appear more often in the case of the females than of the males. Children 
under ten years reported only anger. 

In response to the question, “ What did you do at that tin ’ a number said 
they ignored the incident, but the majority claim to have retaliated. A few, 
mostly boys, used their fists. The girls more frequently used their tongue 
Males claim to have ignored the matter more frequently than the females, and, 
if we are to trust their statements, they retaliated less often 
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The next question sought to determine the extent to which these persons 


have continued, as they grew older, to feel unjust treatment because of their 








nationality. The children of Group I all reported still experiencing discrimi 
native treatment Adolescent boys reported continuation much more than 
though in the adult groups the women appear to continue to feel pre 

utment more than n 

The subjects were then asked concerning their present feelings towards 


Americans, Italians, and themselves, in an effort to determine what abiding 
effects had resulted fron eir unhappy encounters The majority reported no 


difference in their emotional attitudes towards Americans and Italians. Seventy 


five reported no effect on their feelings towards themselves. On the other 
nd, heightened 1 consciousness was reported by 23, feelings of inferiority 
y 12, and gi tions for personal achievements by 7. The replies reveal 


riety of emoti effects, efforts toward adjustment, and defense reactions 


Some of them, for example, wer« desire for personal betterment,” “ inferiority 


feeling, proud of race, feel not entirely secure with either group, bitter 
ness against race misunderstanding,” “ambitious to get ahead,” “feel that | 
iperior type of Italian,” “ withdrawal from race,” “ proud of race, Columbus 

; Lele Desens 1 | . atated. 9 18 pr ee 
as an Italian, have a ris here Evident, but not stated, were boastfulness, 
’ de, a few ca of aloofness from Americans, and antagonism 
t 1's own parents. It is, of course, impossible to say how many 





ts were covered up or unacknowledged. 

If feelings of inferiority, humiliation, shame, or embarrassment were reported, 
the subjects were asked what they had done to counteract such feeling. Six 
reported that they did nothing; 17 had striven for high personal achievement; 
changed their names; 4 desired to educate others concerning the superiority 
of the Italian race; while 2 reported associations with only Italians. It was 
found, however, that the feelings aroused by racial discriminations frequently 
hanged as the subjects grew older. The change apparently takes place most 
often in late adolescence or early twenties, when the individuals are leaving 


ool to go to work. The change is usually in the direction of indifference, 


or at least of a lessening of emotional stress. It seems that Italian children and 
| nts are more emotionally disturbed by racial prejudice exerted against 


them than are their elders. The causes most frequently given for such change 


In answer to the question, “Of what race are most of your friends?” 104 
reported that most of their friends were Italians, and 27 said most of their 


friends were Americans, while 21 claimed that their friends were ut equally 


divided between Italians and Americans 
The unmarried subjects were asked whether they preferred to marry an 
American or an Italian. It appears from the replies that while the boys and 
young men frequently prefer to marry American girls, the Italian girls and 
young women more often than not prefer Italian men for husbands. Adolescent 
ys often express no preference, but the girls seldom. When asked for the 


of the 





There is hardly a single nationality in this country with which the Italians 





generation have not intermarried. According to the Census of 1920 there were 

’ ion six hundred thousand Italian immigrants in this country. A similar number 
were natives born of Italian-born parents. About half a million were of Italian parents 
rn int countr But I venture to say that there are living in this country more 
than three times that number of people, probably seven or eight million, who have 


Italian blood in their veins.” Bercovici, Konrad, On new shores, p. 86 
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reasons for their marriage preferences, 55 ga imilarity of background,” 
3 gave “same language,” while 6 who preferred to marry Americans simply 


uid they liked Americans better.” Some of the answers were 





my own kind,” ecause he could not call me na can 


a other better,” “want to stick to my own nationality I don’t like Italian 
VS, same background, including cooking 
In order to determine, if possible, what th people be is responsible for 
American prejudice toward their nationalit they were asked Why d 
vou think Americans sometimes look down on Italians and Italian-Amer 
] replies varied greatly. Many placed the blame entirely upon t America 
v] others laid it upon the Italians themsely Race prejudi yn the part 
f Americans was suggested in 69 of t I So é ms were offered 
xplanation in 48 cases The an I I don’t ki given 39 U 
| persons indicated jealousy on the part of tl America { The 
lren under ten years all replied that they did not kn Most of the old 
American indi ated that they felt t r\ i a ( il 








ore typical hardworking and thrifty Italian They stated again and again 
] ] ‘ ‘ } re " 
WM hould be judged for ourselves and not for the race of which we happen 
e members Some of the replies to this question were conspicuously biased 
id many of them betrayed an emotional undercurrent n bittern¢ whil 
il indicated a ndid and intelligent insight into the proble 
The following quotations fri the records—answers to this latter questiotr 
reveal some of the emot al attitudes, pro} ind ration tions resulting 
fro racial discriminati 
I gi Bee It tart to t Italiar vear and talk 
tox ud ] 4 ical think tl vn t hould run it f t 
wn good 
I factory wor Chey feel that the hould have the best sir th “ 
her t Itali ilways demanding things, charit velfa I think 
we are dirty, narrow-minded, and loud.’ 
Married w f The Italians don’t keep their hou fight t 
Because they think it is their countr “Tealians ar ! gnorant nd narrow 
Mer Fact worker, 21 Becau tl lon’t know al vette! Lab 22 
Some Italians are tough and beat up their wis get into t Sto kK a 
We are too crude, ignorant and dirty Busin man, 28, I think we are dirty 
ind too many of us are on the welfare Laborer, 35 Because they are fools an 
don’t understand the best in our race Barber, 47, “ They do not appreciate the cultur 
and history of the Italians.” Laborer, 57, “ They think w 1 to do thei 
work 
College graduat “Tt must be plain ignoran r blind preju there are superior 
and inferiors in every nationality.” ‘‘ Because they see only the lower class of Italians in 
masses, the better class as a whole stay in Italy Americans do not understand tl 
culture and background of the Italians; too many Italian-Americans get involved in 
crime; low economic status of the Italian-Americans Factor Iperintendent, 3¢ 
“They deserve it Look at their cn I rd n their v standar tf living 
Medical school graduate, 39, “ The well-informed American d not k down upon 


Italians on account of their race. The ones that do are ignorant 


In answer to the question, “Do you think you would be happier if you were 
living in Italy?” 154 replied, “ No,” while only 7 said, “Yes.” It appears from 


these answers that the racial discrimination suffered has not been severe enough 
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to make these individuals believe that they would be happier if living in thei: 
native land. 

Finally, to determine to what extent these subjects preferred American culture 
and modes of living, they were asked whether they had ever wished that their 
homes and parents were more like those of the older American families. Only 
4 per cent expressed such a desire. 

Except for the illiterate group educational status seems to have little to do 
with the number who have experienced racial discrimination. The low per 
centage in the illiterate group has been accounted for earlier in this paper. 

The numbers reporting discriminative treatment did not vary to any appre 
ciable extent with the type of neighborhood in which they lived, except that 
those living in Italian neighborhoods reported having experienced racial dis 
crimination less frequently than did those in American or mixed neighbor 
hoods. The discriminations reported by those living in Italian neighborhoods 
were encountered in school, at work, or in other places outside their home 
environment 
Further analysis indicates that the American-born Italians suffer as mucl 


racial discrimination as the foreign-born 


SUMMARY 


1. One hundred sixty-two Italians and Italian-Americans were asked whether 
they had ever felt that they had been treated as inferior or discriminated against 
because of their Italian nationality. Fifty-seven per cent stated that they had 
experienced such discrimination 

The most common form of such discrimination was “calling names,” « 


a 


some kind of offensive verbal epithet 

3. Practically all those who reported discrimination experienced it before the 
close of the period of adolescence 

4. Anger, resentment, and hate were the most common forms of emotional 
reaction to racial discrimination. 

5. The majority claimed to have retaliated in some way to such treatment; 
a few said they had ignored it. 

6. Adolescent boys, more than girls, reported a continuation of discriminative 
treatment, but in the adult group women seem to continue to feel discriminated 
against more than the men. Sex differences on the whole. however, are small 

>. Feelings of resentment and bitterness toward Americans because of racial 
discrimination seem to grow milder and in many cases to reach a professed 


indifference as the individuals grow older. Italian children and adolescents 


seem to be more distressed by this matter than their elders. 

8. Italians tend to associate with persons of their own nationality more than 
with Americans, though the majority profess to like Americans as well as 
Italians 

». Italians in general feel that they are unjustly judged by the reputation of 
their race rather than by their individual worth. 

10. The Italians studied offer widely differing reasons as to why they have 
been subjected to what they consider unfair racial prejudice. 

11. Except in the case of illiterates who are more or less isolated from contacts 
with Americans, the number feeling discriminated against is about the same 
for the various educational levels 

12. The evidence of felt racial discrimination is about the same for American 


} 


born Italians as for foreign-born Italians. 
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SoctaAL BEHAVIOR AND CHILD PERSONALITY: AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF SOME 
ROOTS OF SYMPATHY. By Lois Barclay Murphy. New York: Columbia Univ 


Press, 1937. Pp. vilit 338 


For one reason or another—perhaps the World War, or the influence of 
Freud, or the lingering ideology of frontier individualism—psychologists today 


' 


specialize in the study of aggression and of intrapersonal and interpersonal 





y they neglect such benign and constructive mental 


conditions as make for integrity of personality and for amicable social 


conflict. Corresponding 
living 
Dr. Murphy reverses this current emphasis, and in her large-scale study probes 
early manifestations in young children of helpfulness and fellow-feeling 


Daily observation in nursery schools yielded over 5,000 pertinent episodes of 


sympathetic behavior for analysis A detailed rating scale employed by inde 
pendent raters in thi nursery schools augmented the data, as did schedules 
kept by parents and records of conferences with parents regarding each child’s 
sympathetic behavior at hor Sull further information came from a series of 


experiments which employed both animal and human stimuli (pictorial and 
real), elicitung under controlled conditions children’s responses to others 1 
distress 

Such a mass of data would tempt many investigators to undertake elaborat 
statistical reductions and comparisons. But Dr. Murphy is unwilling to go far 
in this direction. She sees clearly that the mere scoring of her observations and 
their mechanical comparison with one another would yield misleading categories 
for the redaction of her data. Since the same overt behavior may appear at 
various times with different significance, and since differing forms of overt 


behavior often need to be regarded as functionally equivalent, any mechanical 


grouping of records would swiftly sterilize her research, as it has many another 
She does not altogether avoid statistical treatment, but she presents it in clos 
relation to, and subservient to, her protocols, her case histories, her interpreta 
tions, and her synthese Though this interweaving of methods seems a bit 


confusing to the reader, it is justifiable since in no other way can the author’s 
broad ambition be hieved. Her aim is “to coordinate not only quantitative 
nethod with interpretation, but specific aspects of the personality with the whol 
personality, and specific personalities with the social whole of which they ar 
a part (19) 
Obvi 


uusly we are dealing here with a significant specimen of research in the 

iodern psycho-sociological field, known as “culture and personality The 
number of psychological recruits to this interdisciplinary field of study is rapidly 
increasing, but as yet the number of completed investigations is small. For this 
reason Dr. Murphy faces the task, with few antecedent studies to help her, of 
evaluating as well as she may the specific role that culture plays in determining 


the sympathetic behavior of young children 


Like other enthusiastic recruits to “culture and personality” the author starts, 
it seems to me. with a bias in favor of culture, and hence inclines to overstate 
her case. The exaggeration occurs in two ways: (a) through broad asseverations 

| 
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regarding the primacy of culture, much in the manner of historians, anthr 


pologists, and other social determinists; (b) through selectively interpreting 
ertain results of her research from a cultural point of view when they mig 


} 1 


pe interpreted just as readily from other points or view But n 





exaggeration is under way the author manages to demonstrate in commendabl 

detail certain specific events in the process of socialization that do add consider 
' 

aA i 4 


ly to our understanding of the child’s introception of the surrounding culture 


The study opens with a picture of the “cultural setting” in which the children 
ive The first chapter, entitled The World of Adult [ 1 alist 








picture of apartment house living in New York City, from an adult's point of 
iew, however, rather than a child’s. Even the type of furniture and the preva 
lent taste in art are recorded, as well as indications of the conflicting tender 
inded and tough-minded ideologies held by most parent But erely to 
describe such a world of adults does not, of course, tell us 12 how far or in what 
zy (if at all) the child’s sympatl response re ther Ided. Can the 
kind of furniture in the house throw any light whatsoever rt luct of 
ildren toward other » cistre Oovi ly not How er int st i d r 
ons of culture may be in their own right, unle they are of monstrated 
evance, they blur the issue t stake \ creating a misleading r 1 
culture is all-importar 
The religious views of the parents 1 somewhat more p , han do 
the apartment furniture, especially when we learn that of the eight children 
whose parents were active in church work, only one was above tl edian in 
aggressiveness (24 But even in a case like this, the question whether tl 


Christian cultural pattern or a tender-minded inheritance is at vw 


completely unanswered 


This predilection for cultural explanation leads the author to speak frequent! 
of children “ mirroring” or “ reflecting” cultural patterns. Children may indeed 
dk oO it evid e€ rather tl in assertion 1s need d to t lish tl I 
assu ¢ tl it t per tantru S ar ir sult ot cultur i! ondaito (29 hat | 
resistance of adults to inquiries concerning emotional behavior at hon ( 
less reflects the 1 irity of the period regarding emotional valu 
a psychology of individual differences is possible only in a complex ture 
is to indulge in unsupported sociological enthusia 

To take an example more central in the book: the aut opening cl 
depicts the curious mixture of aggressive and sympathetic practices wl ! 


terize adult Western behavior. Most of us are said to hold s1 


two contradictory philosophies and to act in contradictory way VW 

that dog should eat dog and yet we beli ilso in the Good §S irit I 
author argues that | 1uU yf their co-existen in his environment, t 
ordinarily picks up both trends of behavior. This reasoning enabl t 

to account for one of her most interesting findings, namely that ratings « 
aggressiveness and sympathy are positively related (1 1 1 relationshi ‘ 
out likewise by other evidence. The cultural argument then reads as f 

most children are exposed to both aggresst and sy ithetic patterns; the « 


who is socialized will be socialized in both ways; “ th« » assimil ( 
also likely to assimilate the other ” (274) 

Now this explanation 1S possible, but so 1s another explanation that! . 
mention whatsoever of culture. It might best be stated as follow A child of 
high energy and marked reactivity will make many contacts wi is fellow 
He will (by virtue of this hyperkinesis) be found in more social situations than 
will 


an inactive 
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rs responding to distress. In short the children’s differential 
vels of temperamental kinesis alone would guarantee the correlation. This 


xplanation gains weight when we learn that there is a correlation of +.55 


tween aggression and the tendency to use the hands and arms in patting and 


rorung an I I ld in distress (169 In other M yrds, the child who 1S 

1d ereifiich is found to use his hands /oth for mischief and for aid. This line 
reasoning puts tl tress upon temperamental motility diflerences rather than 
iltural causation It is advanced here merely as a contrary train of 

g to show that the author's data do not require the cultural interpreta 
tion that she give Until we know that hyperactive children in other cultures 


lo not show the same ambivalence (positive relation between aggression and 


yimpathy) we ought not to resort to the cultural explanation. On p. 236 the 
iuthor shows that she ts aware of this cautionary argument, but it does not 


' 
strain her in other contexts (e.g., 65, 254, 274) from a whole-souled embracing 


of t " ral explanation 
Setting ide tl tho ult 1} e 1 the | »markab] evealineg 
etting aside the authors cultural Dias, W nnd the study remarkably revealing 
the specific ways in which children come to learn from their elders (and this, 
{| submit, is what psychologists should always do when they deal with cultural 
jusation For example, in one of the experimental groups (H) the teachers 
hadaw yf suggesting that the children give help to one another; whereas in 


unother group (W) the teachers had a way of laughing at children’s minor 


ts. In both cases the children came to show a corresponding incidence 


vf behavior. In Group W a phrase was introduced by a teacher to meet minor 


} 





iishaps, “I’m a big boy, I don’t cry.” Before long this phrase was adopted by 


bout half the children in the group, following the lead of two who were 

unusually aggressive and high in intelligence This suggests that these pet 

onalities, unusually intelligent and sensitive to the patterns of adults and 
I I 

. £ eulearel diffud vorking via these particular! ponsive and 

‘ yocess Of cultural diffusion, working via these particularly responsive and 


ggressive in their social responses, were pivotal points in what might be seen 
; 


ggressive ones ” (13 Equally specific and revealing is the observation that 
rudimentary sense of property rights seemed to advance when children who 
ad it first” were defended by the teacher. Significant likewise is the author’s 
munt of t powerful socializing effect of eulogistic and dyslogistic verbal 
symbols, rood, bad,” nice,” not nice” (70, ot). In such tang” le, 
pecifiable instances as these we find culture reduced to manageable proportions 
Any broader allegations concerning cultural determinism seem crude and 
question-begging 
Besides “culture patterns 1.¢., (psychologically speaking) the process of 
learning from teachers and parents and from children or objects influenced by 
teachers and parents—there are many other conditions that play a part in calling 
forth and shaping sympathetic behavior. The most easily identified of these 
eem to be: the amount of play space available, cramped quarters enhancing 


onflict and reducing sympathy; age range, the more homogeneous the group in 


wwe the more conflict; intelligence, low endowment making for less pe 


'< 
} 


ind less imitative behavior, thus retarding the process of socialization (though 


eptive 


here marked reversals occur). Children of lower economic classes seem to show 
nore spontaneous expressions of sympathy than children of higher classes, and 
a greater tendency to comfort others in distress 

But such easily quantified relations as these “do not go very far in helping us 
to understand the patterns of amount and kinds of sympathetic behavior 
described here” (158). There are other less clear but more important causal 


onditions. For one thing intense sympathetic response seems to be reserved 
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it (or a \ \ t child I | 
hcauolr | atly } inting for wu 
ehavi 1 kind of link between origina 
, But t ul t ncept harbor 
hild to f ton 1 person in ordes 
I ion wt \ ] 1d I fn ul n ' ] y i } , | \ 
the thor } " } f ung Wi 
ported t t } ly child 
repot ‘ t mor da response of 
rs that the child wl if Ire in a sit 
l, or who I trong ric interests I 
t pathi ‘ thers in dist 
inant d selecti Yet irtue of the 
ll as through the rapid accumulation of | 
pi tur earl become licated: the cl il 
red. Yet, wit t range studied 
ithy in respect puency r oO . 
ft Jer data, t author geests a 
nflict exceed episodes of sympathy « t 
play little part in t t boys being 
in a t n girls t gz ict aek 1\ 
r rol Generally aking hild wh 
» ¢ 9g | ( | il d rectty in 
araw y f I | it 1 to hims If 
else , ¢ hy in la } ng ps ude 
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IS i | bk Oe | lis] d ild \ ‘ 
Sena ene oe vered threshold { 
of distress in other ! ! tl l 
old 
! t | g of all, but _ ly the mo 
ndowment in temperan f it the autho 
ind again sl rced invoke this level 
tgoing responsiver at child. or the 
response vf another child, or tl natur 
Indeed, all of her individual ca 
sition that cannot | ly be regarded 
less as a pl mduct of envir ntal condition 
of anv specific play group It may fairly 


nk, that the author throws light on a// etiological conditions except 


which unfortunately she does not even identify 


her residual problem. No one expects a solution of the genetic rid 


but these riddles should recet as respectful 


ble riddles of culture 


f sympathetic behavior and its course of 


wants most urgently to know what sympathy 


is in structural 


What kind of unit is it in personality Is it a veridical 





habits (verbally clustered by the investigator 
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To t suthor gives considerable attention, and reach 
d conclu 
S first her data to se vhether sympathy is a “general trait 
| loying u tal criterion of internal consistency she finds striking positive 
dence Ol I were tained by weighting the total number 
| tic eplsoe recorded for each child so as to take account of tl 
each child w pre t and observed; and by correlating the even-day 
lay enti wtained rs of .94 for Group W and .o9 for Group H 
re rating ed on prolonged knowledge of the children 
nd t ter servational scores correlated .80 (162f.). Likewi 
{ ts y led pe if less striking relations with other easure 
gh ct lu \ hy is (even in early childhood) a unit 
‘ ing so lf-consistency A child iy be measured and compared with 
rs on one o ion, and 1 d to occupy the same rank that |] 
obtains on su i occasiol d in si ive situations If | iv suggest a 
ter n 4 i DI nt her | ynuld iV t . vuthor has ¢ tal lis] d 
not a g ( I ll tr ire \ ig to be regarded a rel ral 
ita common (o1 ila trait according to whicl 1 children may with son 
I la ilit dered 
The 1 tep in r analy eedingly important. Sh es to know 
re a tt y tion of vatheti havi » each individual child, 
I i in te of th at odd-even correlations between element 
t ithy e were hig! t all iten mn the ile correlate posi 
| find individu: it a specifi hav pattern is mort 
impr than any general tenden to be sympathetic in a varied group of 
pecil ituation ( In other words, the dominant dispositional unit fo1 
1 given child se o be something quite different from sy or aggression 
defined by t ne schedu used in the inquiry. | ise, in the last 
inalysi uniq Nan was sympathetic, but always with a peculiar anxious 
hel f all her own; Winifred’s sympathy was a blend of affectionate feat 
f Douglass had an agere way of jumping to the physical defense of 
Julius \ it onsive child with low thresholds for reaction to any 
O Cl ictivit hi or for nflicts were quit § conspicuous a 
his « inding sc for sympathetic response to distress situations. In fact he 
\ ideres biggest fighter’ in t research offices until it was known 
tha | { greatest sympathizer (138 Fach of these children 
id a , f r natural to hi but not quite like the range of any 
‘ ‘ range is defined in any given case by the number of stimull 
that f functionally equivalent in their significance, and by the number 
ind ricty of responses that for him have equivalent adyjustive significance 
| should | to suggest that Dr. Murphy is here embracing the concept of 
livid trait that get loser to the facts of organization of the youthful 
personalities she is studying than does the conception of common (or scalable) 
tra “ though useful for certain purposes—is, as sh points out, often 
ri | tt indi 1d l « is¢ 
Not only do her observations force the author to a clear (though unnamed) 
conception of individual traits, but they lead her also to relate these individual 
traits, | modal or peak points” of personality (270), to one another. Her 
studies with the aid of the concept of congruence (258) help her to do so 
Her me d dial-psychographs (243) is also useful in this connection, even 
though it has the limitation of any uniform psychograph in permitting the use 
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ily of common traits and not of strictly individual traits in the plotting of 
lations 
In summary, the research work underlying this investigation ji irtually a 
del of its kind, many sided, sound, ind con prenensive The author exhau 
er plentiful data, refusing to stop at any halfway station in her interests or in 
‘r interpretations. She stays by her subject to the end. Especially illuminating 
her discussions of etiological factors, and of t varietic f sympathet 
nduct in early life She even reaches a convincing theory of tl tructure of 
rsonality which derives directly and unambiguously from her rvation 
in the other hand her enthusiasm for cultural explanations does not seem to 1 
uite so firmly upon her findings; it leads her to slight th predisposing fa 
inheritance, less accessible, to be sure, but pI iblv 1 | important Wi 


do not know to what extent the roots of cooperative and competitive con 


luct exist in man’s original nature, nor their apportionment in individual 
raments, but we do know, thanks to Dr. Murphy 1uch mot out their 
lv transformations into techniques for social living 


1937 Pp. 265 

] above ttle 5s to nt at Schelling Philosophy Identity ilthoug] 

book is a positivistic one, somewhat modernized by a few terms of “ Logical 

piricism.” The subject is so limitless (reaching from the psychology of 
protozoa to the criticism of religions) that one could credit Mr. Matisse witl 
he pretentions of a Hegel or the intention of a textbook author. He wants to 
e neither His book presents that hardly definable kind of completenc 
naugurated by Spencer, which aims neither at systematic nor at a merely 
ducational completeness. As to style and tendency, Matisse is the belated child 
‘f positivism, rushing doors which have long been opened and cursing meta 
hysical terms and theories (particularly those of Plato and Aristotl whi 

forerunners have already simplified in order to belittle ther 

[The introductory paragraph makes a promising start. It presents a ¢ 
arison of the ways animals “identify” the world—in short, of their sen 
rgans. Unfortunately, Mr. Matisse restricts himself to a merely physiological 


urvey, for he thinks that all sensory activity turns out to be a biochemi 

process. Thus the most vital question of biology and psychology—namely, tl 
one treated by von Uexkuell, and by Lewin in his Topological Psychology 
vhat kind of “ world” corresponds to the various sensory systen is not ev 


touched upon 


After his introduction Mr. Matisse forgets chemistry and turns to man, who 
ie defines in a pragmatic way as homo faber. One wonders how he will 

ack to his problem of “identification.” He does it the following way: accord 
ng to him man’s privilege of being Aomo faber turns out to be a deceitful gif 
man produces not merely objects, but also language and idea Thro 
language and ideas he already spoils all possible “identifications,” for id 
(such as freedom, finality, etc.) are “ generalizations ind ording to Mr 
Matisse there is no reality that corresponds to generalitie Thu n, thank 
to his pri ilege, has worked himself up to tl possil lit of error nd super 


stiition Evidently Matisse does not see that ! him If ha a epted. howe el 
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inwillingly, one of his rejected concepts: Whoever makes use of the term Aon 


iber confirms the idea of freedom, for the term means nothing else than tha 


lan Goes not depend solely on the status quo ol the world, but that he is a 
o make something new out of it 

However this may be, the realm of human error to which Matisse now tur 
is vast. It embraces all concepts of man, all human activity but science: th 
concept of finality as well as that of freedom, the concepts of philosophy, religion 

ra ISOry | ption Aristotle, Father Divine, Dr. Rhine—all are treatex 


on the same level, all as producers of superstitions. Ultimately this whok 


unma king may be justified, but the way Matisse does it is far below the level 


of those he unmasks and of classical enlightenment Why man make 
nasks,” why he produces :dola fori, what function false concepts have in the 
household of man, what interest man takes in generalizing—all these funda 
ental questions raised | his victims remain more vague than in Aristotle's 
riucism of Plato’s u ry ot Ideas, or Bacon’s criticism of Aristotle, or Kant 
rnunftkritif r Mar Feuerbachkritik, or Freud’s theory of sublimation 
By means of a three-word phenomenon which he considers responsible for gen 


eralizations in general and which he calls “misguided theoretical impulse” he 
thinks he is able to destroy the entre history of philosophy Yet this three 
word theory is simply false: every man who is hungry knows that the general 


yncept “food” has not n created by a (faulty) theoretical generalization, but 


hat “food” corresponds t is hunger, a hunger which does not need this or 
that par ilar dish but food. Every carpenter who sketches th lan of a table 
I I 
knows that the so-called “idea” (of the table) is nothing else than the not-yet 
f d image of 1 ta thus a practical tool rather than the result of 
misguided theoretical impuls Briefly, man’s generalizing or idealizing o1 


the one hand, and his needs and his practical existence on the other hand are 
not opposed to each other; they even demand to be understood as one combined 
phenomenon. The task of the philosopher of today is not to belittle man’ 

ideas” from the positivistic point of view but rather to endeavor to write a 
logic from the materialistic point of view 

Matisse’s favorite enemy is the concept of “finality” in biology Here he 
refers to the tradition of Bergson who, however, in his Evolution créatrice, 
written thirty years ago, fought both finalism and causalism. Compared witl 
Bergson’s arguments Matisse’s weapons are surprisingly simple: The horns of 


The attitude of the philosopher facing the problem of finality is particularly 
difficult. He must struggle against this concept, as must the positivist, especially 
if by “finality of the organism” the positivist means a “conscious pursuit of an 
a But he will argue in a basically different way than does the positivist 
He will not deify the concept of causality but will examine the question of 
whether the alternative of causalism or finalism is an inescapable one. This 
road has been prepared by Bergson’s struggle against both, although his allegedly 
neutral category of élan vital is no solution. 

Evidently it would be absurd to believe that this or that animal created its 
eye or it fin in order to be able to see or to swim (like a person buying 
glasses ) But it is not less incorrect to suppose with Matisse that the living 

ing is able to see or to swim simply because fortunately a certain eruption 

ke out of its skin (like a pimple), which was accidentally used as a tool 
und ordinarily is called eye or fin. Even if we suppose as advocatus diaboli 


1 


that the growing of the eye or some other organ be explicable totally by causality, 
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the existence of this organ (and in the last a ‘ M 
it an “organ,” which in Greek means tool) does n 
fact of its being used. So long as this fact is not } 
No organism, for instance, makes use of a ‘ 
of it; any organism makes use of its eye. Evi \ 
causes the category of “finality to reappear, thoug 
thrown overboard ror using ins n ul 
€ it Dut an action of and fol ul organi 
Whether the first orga a pec ul } 
(according to Matisse) the first e made tl ‘ 
vhich should tabled part irly by Mz M 
irl gel agal t fals qi L he } t 
[ first ones. So far as those animals ar xpect 
iply with two conditions: first, to be ind lual 
separated and independent of the world) and, ondly 
t world out of which they draw r lit S 
n”) belong pri to tl living ng, it d 
originate later than) the organism as a who ] 
] ded 1n t ( i¢ ot causa i \ i 
to ¢ di pped 
If hundred per cent usal xplat ) 
g in considering this or that living being a 
< Nn ) aenu il with not ng < 
l t ex] d by cause it we ] yn} t 
] ] ( I DY the o I d it 
tly isolated m«¢ nt of t unl il u 
“ d 1 Oo to be as irreal as th particular i 
philosophy which Parmenides supposed t d 
or 1n I i l 
S Parmenid t omplete denial of th ( 
risked—1 r by a philosopher, nor by a zoologist, n 
a fish-eater. Even Mr. Matisse speaks naively of this o1 
ing to ita rtain d gree ol indepe nden H rigi 
he does not know why The reason is that tl y 
requir ntithesis ” the concept of individual. If « 
ind “dependence,” it logically presupposes something 
a being which is supposed not to depend in this or i 
be much more adequate, therefore, to consider the indi 
i? 1a non of causality (s e it provides th ink 
relation can occur) than to explain it causally 
It has n mentioned ab that this the | ot 
finalism too starts with an absurd concept of the inc 
starts with an eyeless fish which is supposed to | 
provides itself with eyes in order to get in contact wit 
it is in contact a prior). If the finalist would be logica 
not only, “ Why did the fish create his eyes?” but al 
itself with fins and skeleton and branchiae ; tai 
be dispossessed of its entire body it would ha e to ( 
Obviously this method, according to which tl wil 
pract! al endowment of the point in space called f 
specific cases it might be interesting to observe the 
that organ; yet philosophically the whole questi on 
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organs 
ing” whic 


would not | 


lous than that of the higher organizations or of the organs themselves or of the 
iriety of speci It is the specific blindness of Positivism that it should con 
der the fact of this or that living being to be more miraculous than the fact of 
life itself 
(GUENTHER STERN 
New York 
M PsYCHIATRY M HycIEN} By Aaron J. Rosanoff. Nev 
York: John Wi nd Sons, 1935. Pp. xvuit1091 
\ new edition of ume so well-known and so widely used as Rosanoft 
Mar is a nota evel In looking it over one naturally seeks for the changes 
hi have been mat The new utle, enlarged to include mental hygiene, is 
first observed; and one finds also that the author stresses prevention 
throughout his work Chere is, moreover, the great increase in size, from 697 
1,091 page Obviously, in addition to the work of revision, there has been 
the addition of h new material. Bibliographies appear now with eacl 
chapter. These result, however, from placing all authenticating references in a 
list at the chapter end, and then referring to them by number; thus their 
wrder becor the order of mention, with all the attendant difficulties of that 
irrangement 
More careful examination reveals that by far the larger part of the book ha 


peen re-written 


le up to dat [he classification scheme of 1917 has been replaced by that 

f 1934, and a new set of definitions provided. But the author’s own presen 
tation does not follow even this scheme very closely. Dissatisfied, like so many 
thers, with all current schemes of classification, he has sought to arrange his 
ording to his own personal preference with emphasis primarily 

tiology. His conception of etiology often includes psychogenesis, but he 

ll pla far more stress upon the organic and especially upon hereditary 
factors. From his studies of twins in recent years he has drawn heavily for this 
ork Tables of trait inheritance appear frequently The section on suicide 
has been notably enlarged and that on Huntington’s chorea has been thoroughly 
revised Amaurotic idiocy has been given a special chapter, as have a number 
ot other topics wl h were formerly treated more incidentally The Hoch 
Amsden guide has been dropped and so has, more surprisingly, all mention of 


the w 


now oro 
longer be thought of as a disease entity but as merely a number of syndromes 
with certain features in common. The manic-depressive psychoses are sub 
headed under Affective Reaction Groups The Arthur performance scale is 
included, as are also the Seashore music tests and the Terman-Miles test for 
masculinity-femininity 

On the whole, the manual with all its changes has been made more useful 


than ever 





seeins 


} 
il 


e quality-less; 


ice of even this fictitous amorphous being would be not less miracu 


rk of Piérre Janet 
Other items which will especially attract the attention of psychologists are the 
fts in thinking al 


ken up and presented in several places, on the ground that it can no 


before and should certainly be within constant reach of all psycholo 
attempt to work within the field of the abnormal in human behavior 
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out Even the fictional “ first 


1S supp ysed 


turn 


as a pseudo-problem 


to be prior to its vould be such or such; it 


it would represent a species needing to be explained 


organs 


There appears to have been a serious attempt to bring the 


out certain topics. Schizophrenia or dementia praecox 1s 
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jut the reviewer is forced to admit with no little regret that he finds notable 
deficiencies in this revision. The treatment of sleep has been expanded, with 
ittention to the work of Pavlov; but there is no mention of the works of 
H M Johnson, Landis, Renshaw and the other American psychologists who 
ave been doing so much of importance in that field. Only the old stimulus 
rousing method for the study of the depth or quality of sleep is mentioned 
Narcolepsy is presented without mention of the hysterical form. Though there 
; much new material about delinquency and criminality, it is very largely 
lated to inheritance studies and might thus be misleading The prison 
ysychoses are not mentioned. The lengthy chapter on psychoanalysis is com 


pletely Freudian; the works of Jung and Adler and all othe neo-psychoanalysts 


re ignored. There is much interest manifested in basic personality deficiencies, 


ut the work of Eugen Kahn does not appear. The inferiority complex is not 
distinguished from the feeling of inferiority In spite of much interest in 
ersonality patterns, Kretschmer, as well as all the others whose work vy 

nspired by him, is omitted. Thus the psychological provincialism of the sixt 


dition appears to continue in the seventh. 

The style in which the new material has been written does not appeal 
~viewer as being so effective as the old. There is in the new material an 
inpleasant tendency to dogmatism and to the use of the first person; and t 

in unfortunate amount of elaboration of what appears to be rather obvious 
’ften it becomes diffuse and wordy. 

In spite, however, of these regrettable deficiencies, this new edition may long 
erve to introduce students of psychology to the literature of psychopathology 
nd also to psychiatric ways of looking at our work and problems. The many 
ase descriptions are well selected and well presented. These should be very 
iseful especially where access to the abnormal types is not readily availabl 

Epmunp S. Conk 


Indiana University 
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